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GEORGE BANCROFT. 


A PROMINENT figure for upward of 
half a century in American life has 
left us. Over ninety years of age and 
almost to the last intensely active and 
industrious in lines of public or 
private usefulness, it could scarcely be 
that one with such opportunities and 
such a character as fell to the lot of Mr. 
Bancroft should not have achieved un- 
usual distinction. 

Born in Worcester, Mass., on the 3d 
of October, 1800, he became almost un- 
consciously a representative of the 
American type of civilization, accom- 
panying its progress with his own de- 
velopment in mental character. As a 
historian especially he was found exem- 
plifying his country’s peculiar national 
spirit, the style and treatment of his 
work being peculiarly Western. Mr. 
Bancroft’s father was a clergyman, and, 
like all educated men of his day, was 
desirous that his sons should have the 
best advantages for mental training. 
When a mere boy he was placed under 
the care of a well-known New Engiand 
teacher, Dr. Abbott, of Exeter, N. H., 
cand by him prepared for college. At 
thirteen he entered Harvard College, 
and was graduated with high honors in 
1817. The following year he was sent to 
Germany to pursue his studies at Got- 
tingen. In 1820 he received the degree 
of Ph.D., and later made an extensive 
tour in Germany, Switzerland, Italy 
and England, enjoying personal ac- 
quaintance with many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the period in those 
countries. He returned to America in 
1822, and was for a year tutor in Greek 
at Harvard College, and then started a 
boys’ school near Northampton. He 
had been destined for the ministry and 
preached some sermons, but abandoned 
that profession for the pursuit of letters, 
He had early associated himself with the 
Democratic party, and was found in the 
lecture-room and on the stump a fre- 
quent advocate of its principles. In 
January, 1838, he was appointed by 


President Van Buren, Collector of the 
Port of Boston, an office which he held 
until the accession of Harrison in 1841, 
discharging its duties with marked 
energy and fidelity. In 1844 he was the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts, but was not elected. In 
March of the following year he was 
called by President Polk to a seat in his 
Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy, a 
position which he held until September, 
1848. 

This brief tenure of the Navy De- 
partment was signalized by several 
needed reforms, and especially by two 
important additions to its useful- 
ness—the naval school at Annapolis 
and the astronomical observatory at 
Washington. Mr. Bancroft resigned 
his seat in the Cabinet to accept 
the appointment of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Great Britain, succeeding Mr. 
Everett, where he remained until the 
Summer of 1849. His residence in 
London, apart from the distinguished 
post he occupied as his country’s repre- 
sentative, derived yet further luster 
from the intimate association into which 
he was called with some of the most 
eminent men in the literature of Europe, 
such, for instance, as Macauley, Mill- 
man, Grote, Dickens, Whewell, Guizot, 
Lamartine and De Tocqueville. Having 
already selected American history as 
his special field of study, and published 
in 1834 the first volume of what he de- 
signed to be an exhaustive work dating 
from the discovery of the American Con- 
tinent, his ministerial relations afforded 
him exceptional opportunities for col- 
lecting authentic material. The public 
archives in England and France were 
thrown open to him, and many private 
collections of manuscripts were placed 
at his disposal. 

Upon his return to America, Mr. 
Bancroft made New York his place of 
residence and resumed active work upon 
his history, and was chiefly employed 
with it until the Summer of 1867, when he 
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received the appointment of Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Berlin. The King- 
dom of Prussia at this time, as a result 
of the civil war of the previous year with 
Austria, had formed with the smaller 
states of North Germany the North 
German Confederation, and to it the 
new envoy was also accredited. Mr. 
Bancroft at once applied himself to the 
settlement of an international question 
which for three-quarters of a century 
had been an unceasing source of discord 
between the United States and Germany. 
Six months after his arrival at Berlin a 
treaty was concluded by him with the 
North German Confederation, in which 
the right of expatriation and natural- 
ization was mutually recognized. 
Treaties to like effect were during the 
ensuing Summer concluded by Mr. 
Bancroft with Bavaria, Baden, Wur- 
temburg and Hesse-Darmstadt, then 
separate German States. Upon return- 
ing to the United States in 1874 Mr. 
Bancroft established himself at Wash- 
ington, and in the same year published 
the tenth volume of his history, which 
brought the narrative to the treaty of 
peace in 1782. In the succeeding years 
Mr. Bancroft devoted himself wholly to 
the continuation of his great work, 
especially the preparation of the history 
of the formation of the Constitution, 
which appeared in two volumes in the 
Spring of 1882. 

His original design was to write a com- 
plete history of the United States to the 
year 1834, but the amount of research 
which his undertaking developed, and 
his great care and precision in examin- 
ing every document that could be found 
that he supposed to contain anything 
bearing upon the subject matter of his 
work, compelled him, as it were, to limit 
the scope of it. Mr. Edward Everett 
said, on the appearance of the first 
volume: ‘‘The work of Mr. Bancroft is 
one of the ablest of the class which has 
for years appeared in the English lan- 
guage. . . . As far asit goes, it does 
such justice to its noble subject as to 





supersede the necessity of any future 
work of the same kind, and if completed 
as commenced, will unquestionably for- 
ever be regarded both as an American 
and as an English classic.” When the 
volume on the period 1778-81 appeared, 
Mr. Henry Adams, himself a historian of 
high standing and of much special learn- 
ing and experience in diplomacy, wrote 
of it, ‘‘ For the first time the whole field 
of European diplomacy is laid open.” 

Of course a man who had filled so 
many public stations could not be per- 
mitted to remain quietly at home in his 
study, but would be called to discharge 
many services of a popular nature. So he 
was required to speak on historical and 
commemorative occasions, one of the 
greatest being his oration before both 
Houses of Congress on Lincoln’s birth- 
day, 1866. He was also the author of 
many articles and several volumes on 
different subjects which interested him 
from time to time during his long career. 
His last active literary work was on a 
small volume called A Plea for the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Wounded 
in the House of its Guardians, pub- 
lished in 1886. It was a plea, on the 
basis of the Constitution, for honest 
money, in opposition to the financial 
delusions to which the nation became a 
prey in consequence of the financial 
strain caused by the civil war. As late 
as 1889 appeared a volume called Mar- 
tin Van Buren to the End of His Pub- 
lic Career. 

In his personale Mr. Bancroft was 
slender, but very erect and wiry. 
His thick snow-white hair and beard, 
always neatly trimmed, made him look 
much younger than his years. His man- 
ner was courtly, and to ladies he was al- 
ways a gallant, even to those of his own 
household. To the very last year of his 
life hisconversation was very vivacious 
and sprightly. Although he was a very 
hard worker, rising about five, and con- 
tinuing to work almost constantly until 
‘about two in the afternoon, few have 
ever enjoyed such perfect health for so 
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long atime. The explanation of it is to 
be found in the regularity of his life and 
his fondness for recreation. Horseback 
riding was his greatest pleasure, which 
he kept up until his eighty eighth year, 
spending several hours daily in the 
saddle. An accident, if notthe growing 
infirmities of age, compelled him to give 
up his horse, but long walks daily were 
taken afterward until withina short time 
before his death on the 16th of January 
last. Of his organization Mr. 8. R. Wells 
said iv 1865: ‘‘ Compared with the size of 
the body, the head is decidedly large, and 
the quality particularly fine. The men- 
tal and motive temperaments predomi- 
nate with comparatively less of the vital. 
The particular physiognomical indica- 
tions are: First, a very prominent and 


exquisitely chiseled nose, indicating a 
highly developed mentality ; secondly, 
a very long and full upper lip, indicat- 
ing dignity, authority and _persever- 
ance; and, thirdly, a prominent chin 
and a strong jaw, which are among the 
indications of tenacity of life and en- 
durance. The eye is also quite promi- 
nent, denoting freedom in the use of 
words, copiousness of language and 
mental activity. There is less indication 
of the social affections. He is just the 
opposite of a sensualist. His regard for 
woman is of the nature of admiration, 
an intellectual appreciation rather than 
a physical attraction. The organization, 
as a whole, indicates live effort, 
science and philosophy in_ history 
rather than music or art.” D. 


--—2-- 


A FEW HINTS ON 
( . OOD morals include behaving well 


and doing well. As doing well 
seems of more consequence than behay- 
ing well, that shall be the business of 
my essay; and since children, being of 
softer tissue, and easier changed from 
bad to good, can be taught easier than 
men and women, how to teach them 
morals shall be my special theme. 

Now, if he is told so, I think a child 
can be often made to see that a wrong 
course of life which he has begun is 
wrong, and that he must change this 
course for a right one. If one goes in 
the right way to influence him he is very 
easy to influence, and can understand 
what he learns very well. 

Suppose he is in the habit of lying, 
what can be said to him to lead him in 
a way of speaking what is true? He 
may be told that when he says what is 
false he deceives the one he speaks to, 
and if his statement is of any conse 
quence, and if what he says is believed, 
the person deceived may sometimes be 
induced to do a dangerous thing uncon- 
sciously, or might in a maze peril his 
life, or do some one a great mischief. 
Or the child, on the other hand, may be 


MORAL TEACHING, 


told that when his friends know that he 
is in the habit of lying they will not be- 
lieve him if he tells the truth. Bad 
habits of lying, swearing, smoking, tat- 
tling, sluggishness, might each be treated 
in a similar way—by first telling the 
child how mischievous they are, and 
then plainly showing him how to avoid 
them. HENRY CLARK, 





POST MORTEM. 


Ir is not then enough that men who give 
The best gifts given of man to man should 
feel, 
Alive,a snake's head ever at their heel; 
Small hurt the worms may dothem while they 


live 
Such hurt as scorn for scorn’s sake may for- 
give. 
But now, when death and fame have set one 
seal 
On tombs whereat Love, Grief and Glory 
kneel, 


Men sift all secrets in their critic sieve, 
Of graves wherein the dust of death might 
shrink 
To know what tongues defile the dead man’s 
name 
With loathsome love, and praise that stings 
like shame. 
Rest once was theirs, who had crossed the 
mortal brink; 
No rest, no reverence now; dull fools un- 


dress 
Death’s holiest shrine, life’s veriest naked- 
ness. .A. C, SWINBURNE, 
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LAVATER’S METHOD FOR DRAWING SILHOUETTES, 


HE studies of character from the 
point'of view of Lavater that have 
occupied much of the space in this 
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magazine the past year have proved so 
interesting to the JOURNAL’s readers 
that further contributions from their 
author’s pen may be expected. Very 
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pertinent in this connection is the de- 
scription of an apparatus used by the 
eminent Swiss observer in drawing the 
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portraits of his ‘subjects,’ which was 
published by La Nature with the ac- 
companying illustrations. Lavater men- 
tions the device as an accurate and con- 
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venient machine for drawing silhou- 
ettes. ‘*‘The shadow,” he says, ‘‘is pro- 
jected upon a fine paper, well oiled and 
dried, and placed behind a piece of plate 
glass, supported in a frame attached to 


AS DRAWN BY LAVATER. 


TLINES, 


SOME ot 








the back of the chair. Behind this glass 
the artist is seated ; he holds the frame 
with hand and with the 
other.” 

The proportions of a silhouette, on the 
authority of Lavater, must be judged 


one draws 
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principally from the length and breadth 
of the face. ‘A correct and well-pro- 
portioned profile should be equal in 
breadth and height. A horizontal line 
drawn from the point of the nose to the 
back of the head (provided the head be 
erect) should not exceed in length a per- 
pendicular line which extends from the 
top of the head to the junction of the 
chin and neck. All of the forms which 
deviate sensibly from this rule are so 
many anomalies.” 

In support of these observations Lav- 
ater gives a number of specimens of sil- 
houettes, and insists upon the conclu- 
sions which he deduces from their study. 
We give five of these specimens. In 
No. 1 Lavater sees an upright soul, an 
even temper, taste, and frankness; in 
No. 2 the contour of the nose carries 
the infallible mark of a good temper ; 
in No. 8 we have clearness of judg- 
ment, 

The writer in La 
menting on these 


Nature, in com- 
impressions of the 
Swiss divine, remarks : 

“This seience of physiognomy ap- 
pears puerile tous. It may haveafforded 
but 
more, in a scientific point of view. 


an agreeable recreation, nothing 
Lav- 
ater nevertheless obtained a great suc- 
cess in Europe. <A crowd of persons 
flocked to Zurich to see the celebrated 
philosopher and demanded of him the 
secrets of their character, and even of 
their destiny. 


sagacity was seldom deceived in 


Lavater with uncommon 
his 
judgments ; it was thus that he divined 
the characters of Necker, Mirabeau, and 
Mercier. The impartial historian must 
acknowledge that if the work of Lavater 
is vague, undecided, and sometimes errs 
in the domain of the imagination, Lava- 
ter himself was a man of lofty spirit, 
faithful to the grand principle of moral- 
ity. 

With the idea of unmasking char- 
acter, and opening the human soul, as 
one would a book, to inquire into its 
depths, he produced a great sensation 
among his contemporaries.” 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JAMES DEVILLE. 


R. JAMES DEVILLE, of Lon- 
don, had a store in the Strand, 
where he dealt in lamps, oil, and the 
usual accompaniments of such a busi- 
ness, but becoming interested in the sc1- 
ence of mind as revealed by the study of 
the brain, and its varied qualities and 
exhibitions, concluded to test some of 
the queries which had presented them 
selves, by taking casts of the heads of 
persons showing peculiarities of charac- 
ter. Dr. Spurzheim was for awhile asso- 
ciated with Mr. Deville in these experi- 
mental researches, and the dissemina 
tion of another kird of light than 
that from lamps. 

Dr. Gall had taken casts of many 
heads previous to his lectures in Vienna, 
where Spurzheim was a listener, and 
continued to take them after Spurzheim 
became associated with him, hence these 
experiments were not new to Spurzheim, 
and he and Deville were a help to each 
other in this calling. 

At a meeting of the British Phreno- 
logical Association in 1840 or 1841, Mr. 
Deville gave the following very inter- 
esting description of his cabinet and the 
causes that led to its formation. He 
said that when his attention was first 
called to the subject of Phrenology sev- 
eral of the organs were marked as con- 
jectural only, and since it was desirable 
to collect facts to prove their existence, 
or,that they had no foundation in reality, 
he took about five hundred casts for this 
special purpose. 

Then it was deemed equally desirable to 
obtain specimens of every organ, very 
largeand very small, from persons living 
and well known, and about seventy of 
this description were taken. 

When satisfied on this point another 
query was presented, namely, to ascer 
tain if the heads of young men could 
disclose the reason why some of them 
easily learned different trades or occu- 
pations, while others experienced much 


difficulty in the same tasks. Seventy or 
more of this class were taken, some of' 
which were very interesting cases. 

When the query arose as to whether 
any change took place in the form of 
the head by a change of circumstances 
or business, Mr. Deville was able to give’ 
many facts in substantiation of that 
theory, since he had studied it more thor- 
oughly than had any other person. His 
mode of prosecuting researches in this 
direction was by taking very accurate 
casts of a head at different times, per- 
mitting several years to intervene, wher 
a different set of faculties would be 
chiefly called into exercise; and then 
take another cast, and compare, by exact 
measurements, the difference between 
the two. He found in nearly every in- 
stance that a very perceptible difference 
had actually taken place in the shape of 
the head in precisely those points where 
the cerebral organs had been most exer- 
cised since the change of occupation. 

About one hundred and fifty casts 
were taken of pious persons who were 
devoted to religion, several of whom had 
abandoned other occupations for theo- 
logical pursuits. Of about one hundred 
and forty casts of heads taken which 
showed a change in form corresponding 
to an alteration of studies, habits, or 
pursuits, many of them occurred after 
they had attained the age of thirty or 
forty years. There were forty casts of 
artists, painters, sculptors, etc., many of 
whom were artists of celebrity. Of nav- 
igators and travelers there were about 
thirty casts. Of poets, authors, and lit- 
erary characters there were about eighty. 
Of musicians, composers, and amateurs 
of music upward of seventy. Of pu- 
gilists twenty-five. Besides these there: 
were upward of three hundred and fifty 
casts of distinguished persons—noble~ 
men, legislators, judges, barristers, law- 
yers, astronomers, engineers, actors, 
and others of various callings. 
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Another part of his collection con- 
sisted of criminals, cases of diseased 
brain, and national crania. About one- 
third of the criminals were from foreign 
countries, some of whom were of an ex 
traordinary character, and some of them 
were State criminals. Among the dis- 
eased cases were those of idiots, imbe- 
ciles, malformations, and insane per- 
sons. This class comprised about one 
hundred and twenty. Of the national 
crania there were about five hundred, 
one hundred and fifty of which were 
real skulls and the rest moulds and casts 
of well authenticated persons 


Said Mr. Deville: “Iam much indebted 
to the late Baron Cuvier for permission to 
take casts from all the well authenticated 
skulls in his splendid museum. I have also 
made a large collection of busts of ancient 
philosophers and great men, taken from the 
marbles in the Louvre, Florentine and Prus- 
sian galleries, and private collections; and 
it is surprising how their phrenological de- 
velopments bear out the biographical ac- 
counts of them. In addition to all this there 
was a large collection of skulls of birds and 
animals.” 


Mr. Deville gave an account of Mary 
Street, whose cast was taken at twelve 
years old and again at fifteen. Previous 
to the taking of the first cast she had 
been governed by her selfish feelings 
and propensities, would perpetrate all 
kinds of mischief, would lie and steal, 
was disobedient and self-willed and at 
the same time manifested more than an 
ordinary degree of intellect for a child 
of her age. 

After Mr. Deville had made athorough 
examination of her head he coun- 
selled her parents to appeal, by mild 
and gentle means, to her moral sen- 
timents, to remove all objects of tempta- 
tion, and in every possible way endeavor 
to call into action her moral sentiments 
and make her more kind, respectful and 
conscientious. This manner of treat- 
ment they strictly adhered to, and when, 
at the end of three years, they again 
brought her to Mr. Deville he found, by 
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careful measurements, that the second 
east was much fuller in the region of 
the moral sentiments than was the first, 
and an entire and radical change had 
occurred in her character. 

In the case of George Bidder, who 
was in early life distinguished for his 
mathematical powers, casts of his head 
were taken at the ages of eight, sixteen 
and twenty-eight, the first of which 
showed a nearly perpendicular forehead- 
During the next eight years his observ- 
ing faculties were chiefly exercised and his 
reflectives but very little, and the second 
cast taken showed quite an increase in 
the observing faculties or perceptive or- 
gans. 

From this time during the next 
twelve years his reflective faculties and 
moral sentiments were more habitually 
exercised, and on measuring the cast 
taken at this time it was found that the 
corresponding regions of his head had 
increased so much that the distance 
from the ear was nearly half an inch 
greater. 

Mr. Deville mentioned other cases 
where exercise of the faculties had caused 
marked changes in the shape of heads, 
and his very satisfactory speech, illus- 
trated with so many facts, elicited ap- 
preciative remarks and thanks from the 
Association. 

He was a practical phrenologist and 
enthusiastic demonstrator of the science, 
having, contiguous to his lamp store, an 
office for the purpose of giving phren- 
ological examinations and advice, thus 
disseminating the lights of his science 
as well as of his lamps. When his own 
lamp went out by death a vacancy was 
felt, for his teachings helped many men, 
and his influence extended to the ends 
of the earth. 

Many instances might be given of 
his usefulness, but only one _ history 
of benefits resulting from the prac- 
tical use of his science will be pre- 
sented at this time, copied from volume 
IV of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, 1827. 
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** Result of an Examination by Mr. James 
Deville’of the Heads of One Hundred 
and Forty-eight Convicts on Board the 
Convict Ship England, when about to 
sail for New South Wales (then a penal 
colony) in the spring of 1826. 

‘* Seeing that no pretension of Phrenology 
has been more derided than its direct appli- 
cation to the affairs of life, without which it 
would be a barren and useless discovery, we 
cannot do more good to the cause than by 
publishing examples of its practical applica- 
tion. When the male convicts, 148 in num- 
ber, were assembled for transportation on 
board the ship England, in spring, 1826, un- 
der the charge of Dr. Thomson, a navy sur- 
geon, Mr. Deville was induced to go on 
board and examine the whole gang over- 
head. The experiment was suggested by Mr. 
Wardrop, of London, whom we are pleased 
to see adding a manly avowal of the new 
science to his other claims to professional 
distinction. Dr. Thomson was not previ- 
ously acquainted with the subject. Mr. De- 
ville furnished him with a distinct memo- 
randum of the inferred character of each in- 
dividual convict, and pointed out the man- 
ner in which the disposition of each would 
probably appear in his general conduct on 
the passage. The desperadoes were all speci- 
fically noted, and a mode of treatment to pre- 
vent mischief suggested. One man in par- 
ticular was noted as very dangerous, from 
his energy, ferocity and talent for plots 
and dissimulation. His name was Robert 
Hughes. 

‘The history of the voyage is minutely 
detailed in Dr. Thomson’s journal, deposited 
in the victualling office; and, by the polite- 
ness of Dr. Weir of that office, we were, in 
compliance with our request, not only im- 
mediately presented with the journal, but 
permitted to take extracts and publish them. 
From different parts of a log of above four 
months, we extracted all that concerned the 
conduct of the convicts as follows: 


‘ Log and Proceedings of the Male Con- 
vict Ship England during a voyage to 
New South Wales in 1826, 148 Convicts 
on Board. 

‘*9th May.—Convicts disposed to be dis- 
orderly ; read to them my authority to pun- 
ish ; and threatened to act upon it if they 


did not conduct themselves in a more or- 
derly manner. 

‘“*16th.—Same complaint, and difficulty to 
get them to keep their berths and clothes 
clean. 

“ 20th.—Punishment by flogging for 
plundering and violently assaulting each 
other. 

‘* 30th.—Symptoms of mutiny among the 
convicts. 

“ 31st.—Received a letter from W. E. Tay- 
lor, requesting me to send for him as soon as 
possible, as he had something to communi- 
cate to me privately of the utmost import- 
ance. I immediately sent for him, when he 
informed me that John George Munns had 
that morning come to him at the hospital 
very early, before he or the other convicts 
were out of bed, and told him privately that 
there was a conspiracy formed to murder 
him (W. E. T.) to prevent him giving any 
alarm, andthen to murder me, and all who 
would not assist them to secure the ship and 
run her into South America. That Robert 
Hughes and Thomas Jones were at the head 
of it, and it was their intention to carry it 
into effect the first time the ship was in a 
squall. In consequence of this information 
the following memorandum was given by 
me to W. E.T. in the form of a protection 
to be shown to such men as he could trust. 
As two-thirds of the convicts are the most 
depraved and desperate of characters, and 
robust and athletic men, in order to prevent 
their taking any alarm, and assassinating 
in the prison pen during the night, as they 
had threatened to do, or at any future 
period, however distant, those convicts who 
should divulge their wicked intentions, every 
necessary precaution was privately taken, 
until the ring-leaders could all be discov- 
ered and safely secured without violence. 
Mem. ‘Dr. Thomson will thank W. E. 
faylor and other well disposed men to be 
on their guard, and, if possible, to get such 
evidence as willenable Dr. T. to act against 
the malcontents. Dr. T. promises protec- 
tion and his best services with the Governor 
of New South Wales to such men as may 
appear to him to deserve it.” Some of the 
soldiers had heard in prison what induced 
them to expect soon to be employed against 
the convicts. This they reported to Dr. 
Thomson. 
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* 1st June.— Hughes, forassaulting Daniel 
Dean, was secured and double-ironed on 
deck under a sentry. Munns applied for 
protection from being strangled or assassi- 
nated as was threatened. He gave the names 
of those principally concerned; Robert 
Hughes (always the first), Thomas Jones, 
William Brown, James Hawkes and James 
Norman. Jones gave himself up, observing 
he was not the first bullock that had been 
sold, and he hoped he would have a fair trial. 
He was double-ironed and handcuffed. 
Brown, Hawkes and Norman were all hand- 
cuffed and placed under the sentries. Other 
arrangements followed for safety; crew 
armed with cutlasses, etc. 

‘* 29th Sept.—Landed at Sydney ; court of 
inquiry on 24th; Robert Hughes, Thomas 
Jones, etc. 

‘* We have not seen the evidence on the 
trial, but are informed that the facts of the 
conspiracy and the shocking depravity of the 
mode of the intended murders were proved 
beyond all doubt. and that the share each 
person had in the matter was in very close 
accordance with the notandum of character 
affixed to each name by Mr. Deville. 
Hughes was especially marked by him as a 
person capable of ruthless murder and deep- 
hid plots. We have not seen Mr. Deville’s 
memorandum, but subjoin with great 
pleasure Dr. Thomson's letter to Mr. War- 
drop. 

‘ Extract from a letter of G. Thomson, 
Esq., Surgeon of the ship England, to 
James Wardrop, Esq. 

‘*Sypney, October 9, 1826. 

‘*T have to thank you’ for your introduc- 
tion tc Mr. Deville and Phrenology, which 
Iam now convinced has a foundation in 
truth, and beg you will be kind enough to 

. 


PERFECTLY formed nose always 
denotes an extraordinary charac- 

ter. ‘‘A beautiful nose,” says Lavater, 
‘** will never be found accompanying an 
ugly jace, but in the faces of Socrates 
and Boerhaave there is an ugly nose 
with a great, patient character. There are 
thousands of beautiful eyes to one finely- 
formed nose. Beautiful eyes above and 
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call on Dr. Burnett, whom I have requested 
to show you my journal, at the end of which 
is Mr. Deville’s report, and my report of 
conduct during the voyage; and likewise to 
the depositions against some of the convicts 
who you, with your usual tactus eruditus, 
discovered would give me some trouble dur- 
ing the voyage, and I think the perusal of 
them will make you laugh, as they were 
going to rip up the poor doctor like a pig. 
Deville is right in every case except one, 
Thomas Jones; but this man can neither 
read nor write, and, being a sailor, he was 
induced to join the conspiracy to rise and 
seize the ship and carry her to South Amer- 
ica, being informed by Hughes the ring- 
leader, that he would then get his liberty. 
Observe how Deville has hit the real char- 
acter of Hughes, and I will be grateful to 
Deville all my life; for his report enabled 
me to shut up in close custody the malcon- 
tents and arrive here not a head minus, 
which, without the report, it is more than 
probable I would have been. All the au- 
thorities here have become Phrenologists, 
and I can not get my journals out of their 
office until they have perused and re-pe- 
rused Deville’s report, and will not be in 
time, I am afraid, to send them by the Fair- 
field. 

‘* We can not conclude without bestowing 
a well-deserved encomium on Mr. Devillé 
for so cheerfully undertaking and so skil- 
fully performing a task from which all but 
a zealous phrenologist would have shrunk 
with a mingled feeling of disgust and fear.” 

The next sketch will name several 
British phrenologists who have done 
good service in their day and genera- 
tion. 

CHARLOTTE F. WELLS. 





FROM LAVATER, 


a finely curved mouth beneath make 
even a homely nose expressive, and give 
the face a quaint irregularity not un- 
pleasing. 

Lavater tells us there are three dis- 
tinct classes of noses. In the first, which 
are the most beautiful, noble and full of 
spirit, the under parts or the nostrils, in- 
cluding the lowest outline, may be con- 
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sidered as horizontal. This is a very 
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— 
CULTURED, INQUISITIVE. COURAGEOUS. 
uncommon nose. In Class 2 the under 
lines, including the nostril, 
are turned up. This nose is 
often found with a very noble 
character. Class 3 is a hooked 
nose, usually denoting melan- 
choly, or seldom seen with- 
out an inclination to melan- 
choly. Class 4 is a carti- 
laginous, regular, determined, 
powerful, choleric nose. Lav- 
ater gives many illustrations 
of wise, acute, active noses 
discovered by the undula- 
tions and gentle inflexions 
of the outlines of judicious, 
great, and enterprising noses, 
noses noble and ignoble. The 
length of the nose, says Lav- 
ater, should equal the length 
of the forehead. At the top 
there should be a gentle in- 
denting ; viewed in front, the 
back should be broad and 
nearly parallel, yet above the 
centre something broader. The 
bottom or end of the nose 
must be neither hard nor 
fleshy ; its under outline must 
be remarkably well delineated, neither 
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ACQUISITIVE. ENERGETIC. OBSTINATE, 
pointed nor very broad. Viewed in pro- 


file, the nose should not have more than 
one-third its length. The nostrils above 
must be pointed; below, round and have 
in general a gentle curve, and be divided 
in two equal parts by the profile of the 
upper lip. The sides or arch must bea 
kind of wall. Above, it must close well 
with the arch of the eye bone, and near 
the eye must be at least half an inch in 
breadth. Such a nose is of more worth 
than a kingdom. Noses much turned 
downward are never truly good, noble 





SOCRATES 


or great, for their thoughts and inclina- 
tions tend tothe earth. Arched in the 
upper part, they are fearful and volup- 
tuous. Noses turned up at the point and 
sinking in at the top under a rather per- 
pendicular forehead are inclined to 
pleasure, ease; may show pertinacity, 
yet be refined, benevolent, and rich in 
talent. Noses with many incisions or 
lines on both sides, visible on the slight- 
est motion, betoken a hypochondriac. a 
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malicious and mean character. Noses 
easily and continually turning up in 
wrinkles are seldom seen in good men. 
Those noses that have the traces of these 





SYMPATHETIC AND LIBERAL 


wrinkles indented in them are seen in 
good men, but they are half fools. 
Turned up noses in choleric men, un- 
der a high, with the lower part arched, 
forehead, with a projecting under lip, 
are cruelly harsh and fearfully despotic. 





IGNORANT AND MALICIOUS. 


Flat, snub noses are seen sometimes in 
men of great ability and prudence when 
found with an appropriate upper lip. 
Frenchmen, says Lavater, have the 
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characteristic of their greatness generally 
in the nose. Small nostrils are a sign 
of unenterprise timidity. Open breathing 
nostrils betoken sensibility. A broken, 
deformed or an ugly nose disfigures any 
face. I hada most faithful hand-maiden 





REFINED. 


once who had (she thought) a very 
homely pug nose. She noticed the nose 
of every caller. When one particularly 
beautiful appeared, she said one day: 
‘*What a magnificent nose Miss Helen 
has! I wish it had been the will of God 
to give me such a magnificent nose.” 
Magnificent was the only big word she 
ever used. She had found it somewhere. 
as one picks up a gem among pebbles. If 





SMALL AND MEAN, 


a magnificent nose could be bought there 
are many who would like, like my Catha- 
rine, to have one. The nose is really a test 
of character, for it is the most promi- 
nent and striking feature of the face. 
Some noses denote a most despicable na- 








ture and are never found in company 
with eloquent lips, or sunny, truthful 
eyes. ‘‘ With a wise, courageous nose,” 
says Lavater, ‘‘ you find a deep inspect- 
ing eye. Thesurroundiug wrinkles and 
the eyebrows above are in favor of wis- 





AMBITIOUS. 


dom and worth. I have never yet seen 
a nose with a broad back, whether arched 
or rectilinear, that did not appertain to 
an extraordinary man. The straight 
formation of the nose betokens gravity; 
when inbent and crooked, a noble man- 
ner of thinking.” One of the noblest 
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faces I have ever seen has this inbent 
nose. 

Faces with nose and chin both pointed, 
says Lavater, are significant of cynical 
wit; the mouth is usually full of wit and 
satirical faney, as we see in the profile 
of Voltaire. A great eye with a bony 
nose, with forked, descending wrinkles, 
shows great firmness and fire. The 
high, arched nose, ‘‘arched from the 
root to the point and rounding at the 
sides, shows great commercial capacity. 
The Rothschilds, Stephen Girard, and 
John Jacob Astor have this formation of 
nose. Vanderbilt’s ‘‘nose has the ex- 
ecutive combined with the commercial.” 
‘*Noses of the greatest war generals 
are arched and commanding.” 

Genius, originality, creative and imita- 
tive ability, mechanical skill and execu- 
tive power are all plainly indicated in the 
different types of noses. This feature 
undergoes less change from age than all 
the rest of the face, therefore it is more 
characteristic, and permanent and posi- 
tive in its indications. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD, 
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NOTABLE PEUPLE OF 


THE DAY.—No. 40, 


MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHORESS. 


ERY few, if any, writers in the 
field of fiction have exceeded 

Mrs. Southworth in number of distinct 
publications, although she did not fairly 
commence her literary career until after 
marriage and unexpected misfortune 
forced her to look around for something 
to do that would procure the necessary 
supplies of home and family. Born in 
Washington, D. C., on the 26th of De- 
cember, 1818, at twenty-three married, 
it was seven or eight years later she 
found herself dependent upon her own 
resources. In 1849 the National Era 
commenced the publication of a short 
serial story that she had written, entitled 
‘* Retribution,” which proved a success, 
and furnishes in itself a good example 
of the general character of her books. 
In fact, their plots, as a rule, all depend 


upon the more or less thrilling adven- 
tures of lovers or married couples, but 
a clear, smooth flowing style of narra- 
tive and intimate acquaintance with hu- 
man nature save her stories from mo- 
notony. Possibly this explains their 
hold on the reading masses. In her own 
opinion, ‘‘Ishmael,” of the forty-four 
bound volumesthatshe has written, is her 
strongest book, although the one most 
popular during the time of its publication 
was ‘‘The Hidden Hand.” This was af- 
terward dramatized and put upon the 
stage. Itis said that there have been 
forty different dramatized versions of it 
in this country, besides others in Eng- 
land. 

Probably no other story by an Ameri- 
can author has had a greater run than 
possibly Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin.” The scenes of her tales are 
laid principally in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, though some are located in Eng- 
land, and one is an Australian story. 
Tais, ‘‘The Trail of the Serpent,” is a 
successful attempt at writing a book de- 
scriptive of a land, manners, customs 
and people observed at a distance of 
many thousand miles, for in preparing 
the story the authoress read everything 
in the Mercantile Library of New York 
pertaining to Australia. 

Mrs. Southworth is now living in the 
pleasant Georgetown district of Wash- 
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part of the head is more than commonly 
strong. Decision, self-reliance, ambi- 
tion and appreciation of approval are 
elements that have always marked her 
character. -A word of encouragement 
in the hour of trial or uncertainty would 
prove a stimulus that led her to forget 
the cloud and look beyond it into the 
sunshine. The full backhead shows 
love of friends and home to be a distin- 
guishing quality of her mind, and it has 
been a chief moving force in her intel- 
lectual career. Having domestic affec- 
tion, conjugal interest, intimate, friend- 





MRS. SOUTHWORTH. 


ington, and at seventy-two years of age 
is an exceedingly active and vigorous 
lady. She writes according to her in- 
clination, but is mainly content to rest 
upon the laurels won by her pen in the 
past. The portrait, from a photograph 
taken not long ago, indicates well-sus- 
tained vitality and an equable tempera- 
ment. The expression is contemplative 
and earnest, with a decided vein of per- 
severance. The mouth is very firm, 
and the nose shows inquiry and force. 
The development in the upper posterior 


ship, have seemed to be cardinal ‘ele- 
ments in human happiness, and she has 
always enjoyed the limning of their 
phases in the plot of a novel. Were she 
not the writer she would doubtless have 
shown supevior competence as a teacher 
or manager of an institution in which 
the better features of social economy 
could be associated. 

In person Mrs. Southworth is of good 
physique, slightly below the average 
height of woman. Her eyes are dark 
and expressive, and the gray hair shows 
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yet much of the soft darkness that was 
once its possession. A youthful old age 
is hers, of which the twilight promises 
to be long and cheerfully bright. A 
correspondent of the Washington Star 
relates a pleasant interview which he 
had with the authoress, in which she 
told of some experiences in her earlier 
life. She said, among other things, ‘‘I 
began without knowing I could write a 
novel. My novels are all founded on 
facts. To give you aclear idea of how 
a novel is evolved from small begin- 
nings, I will tell you about the writing 
of ‘The Hidden Hand.’ It was in the 
winter of 1857 and at the very last of 
the year. I wasin very bad health; my 
sister was dying of consumption; all my 
surroundings were depressing to the 
last degree, and yet, in the midst of that, 
the brightest and gayest of my stories 
came to me. I happened to see in a 
New York paper a short paragraph in 
which it was stated that a little nine- 
year-old girl, dressed in boy’s clothes 
and selling newspapers, had been ar- 
rested. She was homeless and friend- 
less, and was sent to some asylum in 
Westchester county. That was the origin 
of Capitola. The newspaper item was a 
seed which droppedin my mind and ger- 
minated there. When the time came for 
me to write of it I had to make an origin 
for Capitola. I remembered an incident 
that had, in the days of my childhood, 
occurred just across Benning’s Bridge. 
An old monthly nurse had been met one 
night by two masked men, who blind- 
folded her and took her up to a house. 
Still blindfolded, she was conducted to 
a room where, a few hours later, a child 
was born to a young woman. The 
nurse refused to make away with the 
child, although bribes were offered her. 
The young mother was also obstinate 
for the preservation of her infant. Fi- 
nally, the mother being discarded by 
her family, brought up her child, who 
was well known in Washington, and 
did well. That was the reality upon 
which the birth of Capitola was founded. 


Nearly every adventure of Capitola 
came from real life. Her bright rejoin- 
ders to Old Hurricane were taken from 
many scenes of the same kind between 
my sister and her old uncle in Missis- 
sippi. Her adventure with Black Don- 
ald was taken from a somewhat similar 
adventure, in which figured a woman 
of Maryland and a colored ruffian, who, 
in 1812, was the terror of the neighbor- 
hood. Her duel and its cause were also 
founded on fact. Capitola’s encounter 
with Lenoir in the woods and the ruse 
by which she escaped was also taken 
from the adventure and escape of a Mary- 
land girl. The court-martial, its causes 
and scenes, occurred during the Mexi- 
can war. The incident from which it 
was taken was related at uncle’s dinner 
table by Gen. G. P——.” EDITOR. 


A Goop CrREED.—Do not keep the 
alabaster boxes of your love and tender- 
ness sealed up until your friends are 
are dead. Fill their lives with sweet- 
ness. Speak approving, cheering words 
while their ears can hear them, and 
while their hearts can be thrilled and 
made happier by them ; the kind things 
you mean to say when they are gone, 
say before they go. The flowers you 
mean to send for their coffins, send to 
brighten and sweeten their homes before 
they leave them. If my friends have 
alabaster boxes laid away, full of frag-* 
rant perfumes of sympathy and affec- 
tion, which they intend to break over 
my dead body, I would rather they 
would bring them out in my weary and 
troubled hours, and open them, that I 
may be refreshed and cheered by them 
while I need them. I would rather 
have a plain coffin without a flower, a 
funeral without a eulogy, than a life 
without the sweetness of love and sym- 
pathy. Let us learn to annoint our 
friends beforehand for their burial. 
Post-mortem kindness does not cheer 
the burdened spirit. Flowers on the 
coffin cast no fragrance backward over 
the weary way. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 


PHRENOLOGICALXZ HEAD. 





WHY IS PHRENOLOGY OPPOSED ? 
HIS question can not be answered 
ina single sentence, although it 
can be answered in the mind by two 
thoughts. 

First— People who do not try to find 
out what Phrenology really teaches are, 
therefore, uninformed and unbelieving. 
This covers the first thought 

The second reason has more phases 
and demands a more detinite explana- 
tion. When itis remembered that men- 
tal philosophy, before the days of Dr. 
Gall, was largely in the hands of theol- 
ogians, and they started from their 
theological points of observation and 
studied men downward, as the eagle 
sweeping over the field studies the mid- 
air and below it for his prey. They rea- 
soned in the abstract and not practically. 
They studied their own feelings, and 
what they felt was regarded as the be- 
ginning and the end of human faculty. 
Hence, their notions of mentality varied. 


The physiologists, on the contrary, 
studied development, the human brain 
and temperament, and they classified 
mind according to the development and 
temperament; they studied fromthe base 
upward; studied causes first and results 
later on. Dr. Gall found a beggar who 
came to ask alms of him having an ex- 
ceedingly high crown of head, and in 
stead of bending in a submissive and 
cringing way, he stood as straight as if 
he had been one of the Caesars, with 
his head lifted aloft and his shoulders 
thrown back and his chest thrust out, 
as if he had a first mortgage on every- 
thing his eye dwelt on, and was ready 
to foreclose it. Dr. Gall asked him why 
he didn’t work, and he started up and 
said, ‘* Me work! I will not work : it is 
humiliating!” Dr. Gall had never seen 
such a manifestation of pride and lordly 
conduct; and yet the man’s pocket and 
stomach were both empty; he was beg- 
ging. Dr. Gall supplied his wants and 
made him feel comfortable and willing 
to do almost anything he requested. He 
therefore took a cast of his head, and 
that wonderful development at the 
crown was the chief feature of his men- 
tal organization, which struck the atten- 
tionof Dr. Gall. When he found another 
man with a similar shape of head he 
took a cast of it and set them side by 
side and saw that in form they harmon 
ized. He then inquired what the man’s 
leading characteristic was, and found 
that he was lordly and haughty like his 
proud brother the beggar. 

Dr. Gall was attending a public meet- 
ing, and a minister of state came in and 
sat immediately in front of him. He 
noticed a remarkable width of head up- 
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ward toward the crown, on a line run- 
ning upward and alittle backward from 
the opening of the ear; we will call it 
the upper back-corners of his head. It 
very broad, technically, in’ the 
middle of the parietal bones, and he won- 
dered what that shape of head could 
mean. While he was studying it a 
learned prelate came in and took a seat 
by the side of the other gentleman, the 
minister of state, and he noticed their 
heads were alike in that respect. While 
he was thus comparing the heads and 
noticing the peculiar resemblance of that 
part of their heads, though greatly dif- 
fering in other respects, he remembered 
that the prelate was known for his great 
guardedness of statement and expres- 
sion. He would state a thing withsome 
considerable courage and then he would 
modify it and state in another way, and 
change it in another form, till it lost all 
its foree. He remembered also that the 
public had called him by the nick-name 
of Caca Dubio, in consequence of his 


Was 


doubting, hesitating spirit and method. 
Dr. Gall’s hint for Cau- 
Then by watching people 


This was first 
tiousness. 
who were largely developed and also 
those deficient in the same region, and 
making careful inquiry, he made up his 
mind that Cautiousness had something 
to do with that part of the brain. Any 
school teacher can walk behind a class 
of boys and girls and notice the differ- 
ence in the width of their heads in this 
region, and his knowledge of their char- 
acter in that respect will be significant 
little girl that 
will break down and cry if a person 


and overwhelming. A 


looks at her sharply or reproves her, will 
be found with that shape of head. A 
child with a head narrow in that region 
will look up bravely and say, ‘‘I don't 
care.” ‘*ThenI shall whip you.” ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t care, I won't do it.” 

This studying of character from the 
form of the brain is beginning at first 
principles. If amanemploys metaphy- 
sical consciousness, by dreamy fancy, he 
is quite as likely to get four or five fac- 
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ulties combined in one consciousness of 
his own as to appreciate and recognize 
a separate quality. 

One particular reason why Phrenol- 
ogy has not been more readily and gen- 
erally accepted by the religious world, 
especially in this country, is this : When 
Spurzheim came to America in 1832, it 
was just the time when in Boston there 
was a great struggle going on in the 
Congregational churches on the subject 
of the Trinity, and some of the leading 
preachers had become Unitarian. Dr 
Lyman Beecher had been invited to and 
settled in Boston to help stem the tide of 
Unitarian defection. There were many 
strong men in Boston who had become 
Unitarian aside from the ministers; and 
itso happened when Spurzheim intro- 
duced his phrenological subject, many 
of the leading Unitarians became friends 
of the subject, and, of course, friends of 
Dr. Spurzheim. There were, Dr. Howe, 
at the head of the Blind Asylum, of 
Boston; Rev. John Pierpont, Rev. Dr. 
Channing, Hon. Horace Mann, twenty 
years secretary of the 
Board of Education, and many other 
marked characters. As they were not 
members of the Orthodox side of the 
controversy, it seemed to be inferred 
that if these heterodox mea thought they 
found truth, joy and juice in the Phre- 
nological doctrine, it must contain some- 
thing 


Massachusetts 


that was heterodox; and, there- 
fore, the orthodox stood aloof from it as 
being no better than 
were then struggling to 
While the orthodox stood 
aloof from Phrenology, partly if not 
wholly for the reason stated, the liberals 
or the heterodox party treasured it, not 
becauseit was heterodox, or because the 
orthodox opposed it and them for ac- 
cepting it, but they believed it for its 
own sake, therefore accepted and advo- 
cated it. It has been true ever since 
then, whereverthe subject of Phrenology 
has been introduced, men who had no 
religi_s scruples to stand between them 
and anything claimed to be true, have 


unitarianism, 
which they 
counteract. 
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studied Phrenology and adopted it on its 
merits quite independently of any sup- 
posed influence in reference to religious 
matters; consequently nearly all the men 
of liberal ideas on the subject of religion, 
have found no difficulty in appreciating 
and adopting Phrenology as a truth on 
its own merits. Besides, there is certain 
Seripture phraseology which people 
have been in the habit of clinging to as 
being the end of argument in matters per- 
taining toscience. When the laws of as 

tronomy were expounded by Galileo, the 
church opposed it because the Bible had 
the statement of Joshua, commanding 
the sun and moon to stand still, and they 
inferred if the sun and moon did stand 
still that they always had been travel 

ing before, and, therefore, that Galileo's 
teachings were false in philosophy and 
heretical in religion. 

It is not more than thirty years since 
the Rey. Dr. Cuyler wrote an article in 
the New York Independent, in which 
he stated that ‘“‘it is very evident St. 
Paul was not a Phrenologist, because he 
said, ‘ with the heart man believeth unto 


’ 


righteousness ;’ whereas, if he had been 
a phrenologist he would have said, ‘ with 
aman’s brain he believeth unto right- 
eousness,” showing that Dr. Cuyler was 
wedded to the technical statement that 
the heart is the centre and source of 
faith and love, simply because at the 
time of the translation of the Scriptures 
by King James’ theologians, literature 
or public sentiment regarded the heart 
as the centre of love or atfection. Thus 
it will be seen how on a literary epithet 
a system of mental philosophy was en- 
deavored to be rudely wrecked. We 
understand the Bible was not intended to 
give us astronomical, physiological or 
chemical science; it is not intended as a 
system or method of natural law, but 
employed the phraseology which was 
common to the people to express the 
truths that were embodied in its mes- 
sage; hence, we read of ‘bowels of 
merey ” and ‘‘bowels of compassion,” 
as if the viscus which bears that name, 


were the seat of compassion and pity. 
We speak of tender-hearted and hard 
hearted ; yet physiology teaches us that 
the heart has no more to do with the 
mental state than thestomach and liver 
have ; the heart has all it can do to cir- 
culate the blood, and the brain is evi 
dently the master of the action of the 
heart, stomach, liver, kidneys, nerves, 
sight, hearing, tasting, smelling and 
feeling; that the brain is the centre of 
sense and feeling, that every motion re 
ceives its mandate for its action in the 
brain and works outward. Every sen 
sation that is produced upon the bodily 
structure goes inward from the extremity 
to the brain and reports itself there 
This we know to be true, because if the 
nerves are severed, paralyzed or con 
stricted between the toe and the brain, 
any injury to the toe would not be known 
to the brain or mind. If a nerve of 
motion were paralyzed between the neck 
and shoulder, the arm coud not be 
lifted, no exertion could be made. 


Moreover, if the bundle of nerves of 


feeling, no larger than a good sized 
straw, between the spine and shoulder 
were severed the hand might be roasted 
from the finger tips tothe shoulder and 
be burned to cinders and the individual 
would not know it. 

This looks like tracing the location of 
consciousness to the brain. If the heart 
did the thinking, hoping and fearing, 
those who have a weak, unsteady action 
of the heart in consequence of diseased 
conditions would find the love and affec 
tion, the hatred and hope, weakened and 
depressed, even obliterated. Fever, or 
a blow upon the head which may affect 
the brain, will change the most gifted 
individual into a maniac, causing the 
lips of innocence and piety to utter the 
most revolting obscenity and most horri- 
ble blasphemy. 

The eye is theinstrument of sight, and 
any unfavorable affection of the nerves 
which connect it with the brain will sup 
press the action of the vision and shut 
us up in darkness; the great, throbbing 
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brain having lost one of its means of 
gaining knowledgeis thus shut out from 
that view of the external world. Thesense 
of touch remaining, the sense of hear- 
ing, smelling, and tasting being good, 
a person learns or retains a great deal of 
his knowledge of the external world. 

Sometimes it is objected to Phrenology 
that the uses or forces of the faculties 
are not indicated on the brain; it is not 
apparent by its structure that it sub 
serves mental activity. Aman that had 
no previous knowledge on the subject 
would not infer from a section of the 
stomach what might have been its func- 
tion. We find out by experiment what 
the kidneys do for us, what the liver 
and the spleen subserve; though it is but 
a few years since the function of the 
spleen has ceased to be a topic of dis- 
pute. Experiment is the high road to 
most of our positive knowledge. The 
world has speculated too much and to 
very little profitable result. 

Sometimes we study the brain by its 
form, and, if we find a large amount of 
brain in a given portion, we watch for 
other persons havinga similar develop- 
ment and compare their idiosyncracies. 
The brain being injured in a particular 
place has been known to disturb certain 
mental functions. Pressure upon the 
brain, where a portion of the skull has 
been removed by injury, though the 
pressure be gentle and tenderly applied, 
will suspend the consciousness; and as 
soon as the pressure is removed or lifted 
from the brain, the mind goes on as be- 
fore. Experiments of this sort are out 
of the reach of what is called metaphy- 
sical research, they have never been able 
to give any solid basis for their infer- 
ences. Phrenology is the only reliable 
way to study mind in connection with 
individual life. I have, by request of 
skeptics, examined twenty heads in a 
totally dark room. It was a party of 
friends whose real characters were 
known to each other, and no one knew 
who was in the chair but the occupant, 
and they reported that they knew every 
man I had under my hands before he 
left the chair. 


BOOTS IN WINTER. 

] N a cold climate, long boots or men’s 

boots, such as were commonly 
worn thirty years ago, and which un- 
fortunately have gone out of use mainly, 
are much more healthful in cold weather 
than the laced or gaiter boot. The 
ankle is the spot of the entire system 
where the blood is most liable to become 
checked by the cold and thus the circu- 
lation to the feet and back again is pre 
vented. A laced gaiter permits the cold 
air, sometimes as low as zero, to encircle 
the ankle and foot and come within an 
eighth of an inch of the skin. As the 
bones in the ankle are large and the 
amount of flesh covering them is very 
little, the blood vessels which carry nu- 
trition and warmth to the feet are very 
likely to become chilled and the circu- 
lation stopped; then the blood goes 
where it may go, to the liver, kidneys, 
stomach and brain, and sometimes a 
person feels an uncomfortable fullness in 
all those regions, while the feet are cold 
and the blood does not go freely below 
the hips, and not at all through the feet. 
We believe a great number of men take 
their death of cold at the ankles by 
wearing the laced shoes ; pneumonia, in 
more than one instance, has been traced 
to that cause. 

Children’s feet are dressed snugly, the 
ankle laced tightly, and sometimes 
where girls wear short dresses or boys 
wear the knickerbockers, the stockings 
are not thick enough to keep the leg and 
ankle warm, and the lower extremities 
not being nourished properly, they do 
not grow as they otherwise would. The 
knickerbocker dressing of the feet and 
legs is producing a race of persons who 
are big at the head and small below the 
waist in consequence of the hindered 
action of the blood. We have girls and 
boys from seven to fifteen years of age 
with big heads and anxious eyes, with 
rather a flat chest, narrow hips and thin, 
spindling legs and small feet. Below 
the knee they are not half warmly 
enough clad, the shoes are laced tightly, 
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and though the children say they don’t 
feel cold, we know by their actions they 
do, when they get where it is cold. The 
head being kept warm by activity of the 
brain and the feet being kept cold by the 
lack of proper clothing, the blood goes to 
the head and increases it beyond normal 
measure and thus they become unbal- 
anced and liable to pneumonia, dipth- 
eria and brain trouble of every sort. 
We had a boy under our hands two 
years ago in November, whose head 
measured 22 inches at twelve years of 
age and he weigeed 70 pounds. He was 
dressed with great care about the head, 
neck and shoulders and had on a fine, 
thick overcoat that came down as low 
as the knee and wearing knickerbock- 
ers. His stockings were fine black me- 
rino, and when we took hold of the leg 
it felt cold to the hand, and through the 
meshes of the stocking we could see the 
pale skin. The boy’s health was deli- 
cate, we didn’t wonder at it, his mother 
said he slept very poorly and ate minc- 
ingly only of a few things; his food 
didn’t set well nor seem to do him much 
good. His head was hot and he could 
go to school but two days in the week, 
and she hardly knew what was to be his 
future, and wanted to know what lighi 
and profitable occupation he might 
adopt, because he was not able to do 
earnest business. We told her the first 
thing for her to do was to have some 
leggings made of thick, beaver cloth 
with enough of buttons and embroidery 
on to suit the queen of fashion, Mrs. 
Grundy, and when the leggings were 
finished to have them sewed on, and 
thereby make trousers of the pants. 
Then get boots that would come two- 
thirds as high as the knee and that 
would insure a cylinder of warm air 
around the leg and ankle, nearly a half 
an inch thick, and promote a free circu- 
lation of the blood to the feet and take 
it away from burdening the brain and 
congesting the vital organs, and we 
thought he would sleep then, and be 
able to go to school steadily. Before 
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the first of April she brought the boy 
six miles to our office to show him. He 
had the leggings and boots on asdirected. 
She said he had been able to go to school 
every day and was learning rapidly ; 
that he had gained seven pounds in 
weight, added to his seventy pounds; 
one-tenth of his entire weight had been 
added in lessthan five months. She 
said he could eat like a pig and sleep 
like a baby. He had good color in his 
face and his hands and feet were warm. 
That was a sensible mother; she knew 
enough to take sound advice when she 
got it in spite of Mrs. Grundy and 
custom. Of course we advised the boy 
as to what he should eat so that he 
should have the advantage of proper 
food and nutrition as well as of proper 
conditions for growth, health and de- 
velopment. 

In the summer time if men and boys 
want to wear laced shoes there is no ob- 
jection to them unless they are too 
tightly laced. 

We wish to say something now about 
tight shoes. The first requisite for a 
shoe or boot is to have iteasy. It ought 
to be broad enough to give a square and 
firm tread. If the foot be put into a 
shoe the sole of which is narrow, the 
toes are obliged to form a curve and the 


tread is therefore, irregular, and every - 


time a person steps the foot inclines to 
spread, and the leather which encloses 
it impinging against the foot with grasp- 
ing force. In this way corns are pro- 
duced on the sides of the feet and the 
toes are crushed together making corns 
between them and inducing them to 
cripple each other, thus exposing them 
to the pressure of the shoe or boot. 
Sometimes men have a fashion of - boot 
which displays great breadth, and to 
make them royally broad they have the 
soles project half an inch all around, 
and there seemed to be an emulation for 
broadness when these began to be the 
fashion. Dame Fashion tried another 
style; the pointed toes came in style 
with dainty high heels, introducing a 
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mincing step and pain and suffering. 
We trust, although perhaps we trust 
without reason, that mankind will be- 
come wise enough to adopt shoes large 
enough for their feet and make it a 
standard fashion. Even those who try 
to wear very small shoes after a while 
will be compelled by the distorted con- 
dition of the feet to wear a great awk- 
ward out of shape shoe, broader by an 
inch than they otherwise might need to 
have ; besides which they have to walk 
like cripples, as they in fact are. 

The human foot if it be permitted to 
grow naturally, and if properly encased 
in a shoe of suitable size, would not be 
misshapen nor crippled. A person so 
dressing the feet in early life. would 
have at fifty, a shapely, tidy foot and 
have no humps, hillocks, bunions nor 
tender spots to be guarded by skillful 
management on the part of the shoe- 
maker. If one would set his foot down 
squarely on a piece of paper and trace 
the foot and let the shoe be made by 
that, fully as broad as his foot with all 
his weight on it, he would go through 
life without a corn or pain from tight 
shoes, and at seventy have a foot as 
smooth as it was when young, and as 
sound perhaps. 

One reason why elderly people are 
unable to walk much, is because their 
feet have been badly treated and they 
In the 
army where men are obliged to march 


go hobbling about like cripples. 


and also carry heavy loads, shoes are 
provided that are broad in the sole and 
that are without high When 
these men become accustomed to march- 
ing and to the life of a soldier, they 
could march a hundred miles continu- 
ously and there would be hardly a sore 
foot in the regiment, unless it be some 
one who has played the dandy in early 
life and spoiled his feet. 

The boot or shoe should not be large 
enough to let the foot churn and plunge 
about and shove forward ; but the shoe 
should be wide enough and long enough 
so when the foot does shove forward 


heels. 
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some, the toes will not meet the un- 
flinching leather. It should be so 
shaped that the arch of the instep shall 
prevent the foot going too far forward. 
Another thing, the sole of the shoe is 
generally made too thin. Men who have 
long journeys to make on foot if they 
are wise in the matter never wear a thin 
soled shoe; they have enough leather 
between the ground and the foot so that 
every pebble that is stepped on will not 
make an unpleasant impréssion on the 
foot. 


:O: 


WORDS FROM A GRADUATE. 
DEAR PHRENOLOGICAL FRIENDS : 

A? the request of one of Phrenolo- 
4 \ gy’s warmest advocates, Mrs. Wells, 
and in the hope of encouraging my sis- 
ters in this field, I shall give you a little 
of my experience and mode of work. 
There are perhaps very few of you who 
have taken up this work that have 
had as little experience in public work 
as I have had, and I can only account 
for my success in the fact that I had 
thorough confidence in the science of 
Phrenology and the good it would do if 
properly practiced. I realize when I 
stand before an audience that I have 
many before me that are skeptical on 
this subject ; but am happy to say that I 
make a good many converts. Thinking 
men and women want facts, not fancies, 
and in placing this subject before them 
we must give them facts. A well-read 
physician, recently (after attending a 
course of my lectures), said to me in pri- 
vate conversation, ‘‘I want to know 
now, honestly, if you really tell charac- 
ter scientifically, as you say, or is it by 
some wonderful gift of mind? for you have 
told characteristics of our citizens as well 
as if you had known them for years.” 
When, not long since,I told a young 
man with large Acquisitiveness and 
Secretiveness, and small Conscientious- 
ness and Firmness, that he should never 
place himself in a position where he had 
the handling of others’ property, as the 
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temptation would be greater than he 
could stand, he said that I was right. 

Only last week, in examining a lady’s 
head, I told her she was always borrow- 
ing trouble, injuring her health and de- 
stroying the happiness of her family in 
this way. She said I was right, but that 
she had never realized the fact before. 

Ido my work in this way: I keep to 
the railroad entirely, asI find it more con- 
venient traveling alone. [doall myown 
work. Generally advertise about three 
or four towns ahead, and go ahead and 
rent halls, get rates at hotels, ete.; then go 
back and bill engagements, giving three 
to five lectures in each town. I find it 
much easier and just as profitable to work 
small towns, as my expenses are not so 
great. In making public examinations 
you want to know what you are talk- 
ing about, and then say it clearly. 

Do not fear, my sister women, to take 
up this work and follow it. People may 
stare at you if you travel alone, but if 
you respect yourself others will respect 
you. There is no other country under 
the sun where a lady can travel alone 
with as litthe annoyance as our own 
broad, brave, free America. 

Mrs. Ipa N. Davis, Class ’88. 


—_——-(): 


TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH, 

Tue editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer in 
any case than two hundred words. All 
letters must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer, the 
name to be published as evidence of 
good faith and responsibility. The con- 
test will be decided by a vote of the sub- 
scribers of the PHRENOLOGICAL after 
publication of such stories as the 
editor shall accept. Address communi- 
‘ations to Editor Practical Phrenology 
Department, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
775 Broadway, New York. 
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GREETING. 


“N the midst of pressing duties I snatch a 
I moment to send greeting to the Fow- 
er & Wells Company in all its departments. 
Lam greatly pleased with the January num- 
ber of the PurENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL AND Sct- 
ENCE OF IIgAuru: and I note with special 
pleasure that the faculty of the American 
Institute of Phrenology have under consid- 
eration “the propriety of arranging a series 
of courses or sessions with the view to 
granting a specia! diploma that will signify 
special merit, and confer a degree upon the 
student who has attended them all, and sue- 
cessfully passed a final examination.” 

This is a step inthe right direction. The 
advancement of science and the require- 
ments of the age call fora higher standard 
of scholarship in all the learned professions. 
Colleges, universities and medical schools 
require an entrance or matriculation exam- 
ination, or its equivalent; and the Institute 
of Phrenology ought not toreceive a student 
not possessed of a good English education, 
Lam sure that the faculty will carefully con- 
sider the curriculum and make it so com- 
plete that the student who receives the 
degree of the Institute will be a credit to it 
aud a blessing to mankind. It was my 
privilege to attend the course of lectures 
three years ago, and my honor to receive 
the diploma of the Institute, and yet with 
the Knowledge gained by an extensive course 
of reading for many years of public life, I 
feel in regard to the great subject of mental 
science as Newton felt in regard to science 
in general, that I am like a child on the ocean 
shore playing with the pebbles—the great 
unexplored sea yet before me. Might I sug- 
gest thatin the preparation of the new curri- 
eulum provision be made for students who 
may not be able to attend all the sessions 
in New York, but who may pass the required 
subjects in any accredited university or 
medical college: also that credit be given 
for any degrees held by candidates for grad- 
uation, and covering certain subjects in the 
proposed course of study. Practical Phrenol- 
ogy can be mastered only under the instruc- 
tion of competent teachers; but anatomy, 
physiology, and kindred subjects can be 
acquired in medical colleges. 

W. J. HUNTER. 

Toronto, Jan. 12, 1891. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


CHILD LIFE 


A WRITER in the Canada Educa- 
A tional Monthly writes sensibly on 
the above topic which is now claiming 
much space in our pages. 

It is a strong love which moves in the 
heart toward the children, who are part 
of our own life. Sustained by such love 
there is a mighty power in the lives of 
father and mother, whose looks and 
words and acts reckon for the guidance 
of the young lives around. Within the 
door which closes in the home, within 
whose shelter the family gathering is 
daily complete, there is a dignity of in- 
fluence, a power to dispense blessings, a 
pledge of future greatness in the wise 
and sympathetic life of the parents, 
which no other form of government can 
equal. On this account mighty import- 
ance must be attached to the conception 
which parents form of the ideal of home 
life. To have such an ideal, and to aim 
at it, is the first thing; to have it asa 
living reality, embodied in one’s daily 
thought, and brought up betimes asa 
silent test of how things are going, is a 
second thing, and more precious. Even 
the flitting of some ideal before the mind 
has real value, though it be as the van- 
ishing circular light, which returns to 
the line of vision only after a period of 
darkness. 

But men and women are apt to be too 
hurried, too burdened, too bustled, too 
full of care to think of ideals. The word 
sounds as something too ‘‘superfine ” 
for the work a-day life of an ordinary 
household. This isoneof the poplar de- 
lusions with which our ears are growing 
familiar in this busy, bustling age. 
There is a snare hid under this soft ex- 
cuse. Every family circle has its ideal 
fixed by those who rule it—iv some cases 


AT HOME, 


a lofty one—ioward which honest efforts 
are made; in other cases a common- 
place ‘‘ ordinary ” one, when things get 
on ‘‘as well as can be expected,” and 
movement is like that on the dead flat of 
acanal. A true, honest Christian ambi- 
tion is needed to put outside the door 
anything which may be convicted of the 
evil spirit of contentment with little 
things. Yet, nothing is easier than that 
custom should rule the family life by 
ruling its rulers. So it happens that 
common-place becomes fixed. And pa- 
rents see it at times and feel a sense of 
disappointment, too, yet do not effect 
the needed revolution in their ruling 
though the reins are in their own hands. 

Three types of family life may stand 
out clearly before our view, for aid in 
reaching a reasonable conclusion as to 
what ought to be aimed at in family his- 
tory. Even with such contrasts there 
lies deep in the hearts of all parents a 
true desire for their children’s good. 
First, There is the home-life, tolerably 
quiet, evenly and smooth-going, in 
which there is a pleasant sense of daily 
interest in each other, but where paren- 
tal life and child life are in great meas- 
ure apart from each other. There is 
adaily meeting time, longer or shorter, 
the mother isoftener with the little ones, 
and that of necessity, finding some con- 
siderable part of her work among them, 
so that her life is, as it were, a bridge 
between two experiences, pretty widely 
sundered. Thereis a meeting in the 
morning and in the evening, and asa 
rule there are common meals. Happy is 
the family whose common meals mark 
the ordinary course of life. But in tris 
household we are depicting the parents 
have no deep, constantly living interest 
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in their children; the children never feel 
as if there were any such sharing of 
their joys and sorrows; and they get to 
feel as if it were not possible that such 
sharing could go on any more than the 
children would think of sharing an 
apple with their parents. They know a 
good deal of their mother’s love and 
some considerable share of their father’s; 
but their parent’s life is not in theirs, 
not with theirs, but only alongside of 
theirs, so as to touch theirs occasionally. 
Second, Thereis the home life, in which 
old and young are much farther apart. 
The parents are mostly out of the way, 
and when the parents are present they 
are rather in the way, because putting 
restraint onthe merriment of the young- 
sters. The children are a trouble to the 
parents, and, as naturally follows, the 
parents are a trouble to the children. 
There isa tacit regard on both sides to 
the possible rise of trouble, so that both 
are disposed to keep at a respectable dis- 
tance. The attitude is friendly enough 
for the most part, but it is a kind of 
‘armed neutrality,” and this phase be- 
comes increasingly marked asthe young 
people advance in life. In early life the 
children are sent out, ifthe family be in 
humble circumstances: in better rank, 
For later 
life, results depend largely on what the 
lessons of the streets are with which 
they grow familiar, or what is the type 
of nursery rule. Third, There is the 
home life in which parents and children 
are much nearer each other, the older 
and younger really entwining together, 
as in the growth of acommonstock, each 
branch in the tree receiving its share, 
and yielding its share. The genealogi- 
cal tree, which families often delight to 
trace as a representation of their ances- 
try, is a natural and fit emblem of family 
life. The tree well indicates what the 
family life should be. As stem and 
branches are truly one, so ought parent 
life and child life to be one. In such a 
case there is a living mutual interest, 
sympathy and regard; all these being un- 


they are sent to the nursery. 
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ceasingly active. The young contrib- 
ute to the life happiness of both parents, 
and the superior wisdom and larger ex- 
perience of the parents open the way for 
the children, providing daily help. 

These are three types of family life 
which stand out to view with sufficient 
vividness. Each includes many varieties, 
but the distinctiveness of the three is un- 
questionable, and it is full of suggestive- 
ness, for all fathers and mothers who 
aim at doing their part, making the 
home a delight, and future life a witness 
to the value of home training. How are 
the two first types to be shunned ? How 
is the third to be secured and fixed in 
the history of a family ? 

This question will be most readily an- 
swered by considering how the best de- 
velopment of young life is to be provided 
for. The best thought and purpose of 
the parents must become part of the life 
of the children. The family likeness 
apparent in the countenance must come 
out in the character. And this can be 
secured only ina natural way; never it 
a forced way. 


It is easy tocommand or 
issue orders, but mereauthority can not 
gain the desired result. This can come 
only as a natural growth in the young 
life, aided by the genial companionship 
of the parents. Parental life and child 
life grow together, and they grow of the 
same type. There is no other law of 
growth and no other product than is im- 
plied in saying, ‘‘ Like produces like. 

There is nothing worse than taking chil- 
dren by the shoulders and bundling 
them out of the way; there is nothing 
better than taking children to your 
heart, and helping them on the way. 
But there is a plan in helping which 
must be understood and stuck to, if we 
are truly to aid as we wishtodo. Let 
us give children outlet for their ener- 
gies; let us have regard to differences 
of physicial constitution and sensibility 
and mental bias; and, more than any- 
thing else, let us enter into the moral 
difficulties and conflicts of our children 
as if these were our own. Our eyes 
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must see for them more than they see ; 
our understanding must measure the 
range of difficulty they do not compre- 
hend; our purpose must outstretch 
theirs, so as to work out a bigger result 
in the future than children consider, as 
they are engrossed with the present. 
These are the things that go to make up 
training—without these aids children 
are not getting ‘‘ home training.” If I 
could speak directly into the ears of the 
father and mother of a family, these last 
sentences, if taken in their full range of 
meaning, express what I would desire 
tosay. They indicate our real task as 
parents, provided it be recognized that 
the end of all the forethought is not 
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money, nor position, nor fame, but 
character—a high life worthy of our na- 
ture, and of our calling as Christians. 
This is the grand end, and it is the com- 
mon end for all parents, as it is for all 
children. All classes are on the same 
level in respect to the grandest things in 
life. 

If this only be clearly seen, and if 
the one grand end be honestly sought, 
we may walk trustfully as to ‘‘ the good 
things of this life,” when we so describe 
food and clothing, home comforts and 
social influence. If these things are 
settled and clear to the mind and heart 
of parents, the main requisite is secured 
for wise home training. 


ea 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


“LT )ARENTS are undoubtedly the na- 

tural instructors of their children, 
but there are many valid reasons why a 
portion of this duty may very properly 
be delegated to others. These are so 
evident I will not take the time to even 
name them. When parents are so 
situated as to be able to employ assis- 
tants at home, where they can have 
direct supervision of the education of 
their children, they have undoubtedly a 
right to use their pleasure in the selec- 
tion of what shall be taught them and 
what shall be omitted; and if they 
choose to send them to private schools, 
itis undoubtedly within their province 
to select those in which studies are pur- 
sued and such instruction given in the 
different branches of intellectual, moral 
and political science as are nearest in 
harmony with their own ideas; and, 
however much anyone of us may think 
he acts unwisely, weshould not presume 
to question his right in the premises. 
But when it comes to the question what 
your children or mine shall or shall not 
be taught, it is a different matter. Our 
preferences or objections, so far as we 
have a right to make them, must be con- 
sidered. We have a right to decide 
these questions for ourselves and to act 


IN THE SCHOOLS. 


accordingly, but we have no right to 
oblige others to be governed by our de- 
cision. The teaching of children at 
home or in private schools is with most 
parents for various reasons impractic- 
able. Hence the establishment of pub- 
lie schools, supported by the State and 
paid for by general taxation. These 
schools should be looked upon only as 
adjuncts to home teaching or helpers in 
which may be delegated to teachers cer- 
tain duties that may be as well or better 
done there. These duties so delegated 
should be such as can not in their per- 
formance give offense to any interested; 
and there are certainly enough of this 
kind to occupy all the time that should 
be spent in public schools by either 
scholar or teacher. Why then meddle 
with anything that may give offense ? 
Leave all questionable things to the 
home and to the private or sectarian 
schools. Do you insist that no one 
ought to take offense at the recital of a 
prayer or a reading of a chapter from 
the Bible? Itis nevertheless a fact that 
some do. This question of religion in 
school has been brought to the front by 
recent trouble in Boston, occasioned by 
what was considered erroneous teach- 
ing. Complaint was made tothe School 
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Committee of both the teacher and a 
certain book, requesting that the latter 
be withdrawn from the schools, because 
it taught what is not and never was 
true. The matter was referred to the 
Committee on Text Books, who decided 
the complaint made was just. Sec- 
tarianism became alarmed and much 
public discussion followed. Members of 
the Evangelical Alliance petitioned the 
committee to reverse the decision and 
restore the book to the list, claiming if it 
was not done the committee would in 
effect ally itself with the religious sect 
of the objectors. A hearing was given 
to the representatives of the Alliance, 
but the committee declined to change 
their position, saying the course of action 
they had recommended was in the direct 
line of their steadfast purpose not to ally 
themselves with or against any religious 
sect whatsoever. Thissettled the matter so 
far as the committee was concerned, but 
the opposition is not satisfied. 

3ut shall not the majority rule, do 
you ask? Certainly not when the 
rights of the minority are unnecessarily 
invaded thereby. It is well understood 
that our public schools are established to 
give instruction in the fundamental 
branches of English intellectual educa- 
tion. For this object taxpayers contri- 
bute to their support, and when it is 
endeavored to have instruction in poli- 
ties or religion introduced it is an en- 
deavor to force upon a portion of the 
citizens that which they do not wantand 
which they most decidedly object to. 
Could teachers be found free from sec- 
tarianism and bigotry and qualified to 
teach a religion based on the natural 
laws of man—an outgrowth of his 
properly developed faculties free from 
superstition and supernaturalism--to 
the truths of which all would agree, all 
here present might be pleased to have it 
done, but to even this others would 
doubtless object, and especially our 
Roman Catholic friends, for it is really 
not what is, but what is not taught in 
the public schools, that meets with objec- 
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tions from them. Let the Church and 
the State, so far as their organizations 
are concerned, be kept as far apart as 
possible. The chief support of the State 
is the intelligence of its citizens. Con- 
sequently their proper education in such 
matters as will enable them to be good 
citizens—that is, to give them a rudi- 
mentary education as a foundation on 
which to build higher—is the duty of the 
State. But it is not within the sphere of 
the public schools to teach many things 
that all good citizens should know. 
Suppose the study of political economy 
be introduced with all the vexed ques- 
tions of tariff, banking, immigration, 
naturalization or of moral philosophy, 
with its conflicting schools, where would 
the end be? Let us leave all these vexed 
or vexing questions to be settled else- 
where. And as to matters in which the 
churches are particularly interested let 
them exercise all proper supervision. I 
would not compel Presbyterians or Ro- 
manists to send their children to a pub- 
lie school against their inclination, pro- 
vided proper teaching was furnished the 
children elsewhere. Let there be no 
denominational schools except for the 
purpose of denominational instruction, 
and these to be supported at the expense 
of those interested. It is objectionable 
to many who believe they have good and 
sufficient reasons for objecting. Conse- 
qently to prevent discord and promote 
harmony it should not be allowed ; that, 
in the words of Scriptures, ‘‘all bitter- 
ness and wrath and anger and clamor 
and evil speaking be put away.” 
L. A. ROBERTS. 
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Men, women, and even children make 

a practical application of physiognomy 
every day of their lives and in almost every 
transaction, from the selection of a kitten or 
a puppy to the choosing of a wife ora 
husband. When the cartman wants a suit- 
able horse for his dray, he never, by mistake, 
buys a racer; and the sportsman who is 
seeking a fox-hound can not be deceived 
into the purchase of a bull-dog.—New Phy- 
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A DISCREET MOTHER. 


\ IX boys in a crowd talking so busily 
that they are perfectly oblivious to 
anything around. The head speaker, a 
bright boy of twelve, says emphatically , 
‘*Now, remember, mum’s the word, 
and each of you bring ten cents to-mor- 
row and we'll have six books to start 
with. I'll get them, and we can meet in 
our barn and read them. It is not in 
use now, and none of the folks need 
know anything about it, and we'll see if 
we can’t read in peace, without all our 
mothers and big sisters throwing every- 
thing into the fire and making such an 
eternal racket.” 

These boys, as you will see, had caught 
the disease so common to boys of that 
age—dime novels. Yes, and of the very 
worst kind. Stories highly seasoned 
with descriptions of the most improbable 
adventure. The more unlikely the story, 
the nearer the boys thought it ap- 
proached the truth; and each boy’s heart 
was aflame with a wild desire to experi- 
ence some one of the very thrilling ad- 
ventures so beautifully described in 
‘*The Missing Trail; or, Wild Bob of 
the Rockies,” which well-thumbed and 
dog-eared copy had gone the entire 
rounds of the boys until Mrs. Ellis, hav- 
ing discovered it in Rob’s coat pocket, 
promptly consigned it to the flames, and 
treated Mr. Bob to a long lecture on the 
sinfulness of such reading, and threat- 
ening him with a whipping which he'd 
remember the longest day he lived if she 
found any more. This, however, only 
added fuel to the fire of his interest in 
the aforesaid books, and the fire, though 
apparently squelched, only smouldered 
under Bob’s calm exterior, for in his 
short career he had been obliged, for 
more reasons than one, to use a little 
strategy concerning his movements, as 
family difficulties often arose and put an 
end to many of his most cherished hopes. 
The money was collected and the books 
bought. 

Harry Nelson, who had one of the 
best of mothers, even went so far as to 


take his home, and as his mother was 
not in, ventured to throw himself down 
upon the old sofa, stick his feet up on 
the back and read just one more chapter. 

Mrs. Nelson was a very politic woman 
with her boy. She had always been his 
boon companion, had steered him clear 
of many of the shoals besetting the boy’s 
life, and between the mother and son 
existed the most perfect confidence As 
she quietly entered the room, she noticed 
that Harry was absorbed, and stepping 
up behind him read, ‘‘The Frozen Pi- 
rate; or When Harry heard his 
mother’s voice besprang up and intended 
to hide the book, as he had teen thor- 
oughly cautioned to do by the others. 

‘*Why, Harry, what is it?” 

**Oh, only a book a boy lent me.” 

‘*TIs it a good one?” 

‘* Yes, it’s awfully interesting.” 

‘*Well, I'm glad of that, for if there’s 
anything I do enjoy itis a good book. 
Just lay it by till after supper, and this 
evening we'll read it together.” 

Harry complied, but feeling all the 
time as if there was something wrong 
about it somewhere. After supper, Mrs. 
Nelson got her sewing, and said : 

‘*Now, Harry, you read and I'll sew.’ 

So Harry began. He read a little 
while, but somehow the book didn’t 
seem the same to him; things came up in 
the story that he did not just like to read 
to his mother. 

‘*Do you like it?” he asked. 

‘* Well, I can tell as you go on; if 
you are interested in it I think I will 
be.” 

So Harry read on. It wasn’t quite as 
interesting’as it had been for some rea- 
son. Finally, as his interest flagged, he 
told his mother all about it, and where 
they were reading them. 

‘* And can you get them all?” Mrs. 
Nelson asked. ‘‘What a treat there is in 
store for us! We'll finish this one and 
then you can get another, and they'll 
last us for most of the winter.” 

Harry winced. He was tiring of it 
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already. He had expected his mother 
to act a little as Rob’s mother had. 

Mrs. Nelson went on with her sew- 
ing, and Harry read until about nine 
o'clock. Finally, Harry laid down the 
book, and with some anxiety said : 

** What do you think of it, mother ?”’ 

“Oh, it’s very thrilling ; don’t you 
think so?” 

‘* Well, yes; but do you s’pose these 
boys really did these things ?” 

‘Why, you must just think how you 
would do under such circumstances.” 

‘**T should be scared to death,” admit- 
ted Harry. 

‘*Merey! Would you? Why, I was 
just congratulating myself thatif a bold, 
horrid man was to step in on us now 
and say, ‘Madam, your money or your 
life?’ you would bravely spring up to 
my rescue and say, ‘ Hold there, villain! 
Unhand that woman, or your life’s 
blood shall pay for the outrage!’ and 
that you would¥immediately draw out 
that immense knife you got a short time 
ago and made so sharp, and stab him.” 

Harry’s eyes were luminous by this 
time ; he couldn't understand his mother 
at all. 

‘** But go on, Harry ; I must hear the 
rest of that before I go to sleep.” And 
Harry read a little longer. 

Ten o’clock came, and Mrs. Nelson 
began making preparations for bed. 
Yor their evening lesson she read the 
first psalm. In guarded language she 
drew Harry’s attention to the climax of 
the verses, first, walking with the un- 
godly, then standing, stopping a little 
longer to listen, and finally being so 
taken up with the attractiveness of evil 
as to sit down and stay with ‘it. She did 
not attempt to moralize, but just sowed 
the seed and let it alone; then pressing 
him to her heart, she kissed him fondly: 

‘*God keep you, my boy, in the time 
of temptation. Good-night.” 

When Harry awoke the next morn- 
ing, he lay thinking quite busily. As 
he started off to school, his mother 
called : 


| Maren 


‘*Be sure and get another book, Harry, 
and tell the boys to come here to-night 
and read them if they want to.” 

The boys were thunderstruck at the 
invitation. Rob Ellis, who was leader 
of the crowd, was disposed to scold : 

‘*Such acad as you are, Harry Nel- 
son, to blab everything to your mother.” 

‘* Well, what of it ? She enjoys them. 
I guess if I can read them mother can.” 

Rob was a little confused at Mrs. Nel- 
son’s literary taste, but next evening Har- 
ry coaxed Rob around for the evening. 
The reading began, and although the 
boys took turns about reading, it flagged. 
The color would creep up into Rob's 
face when he read some of the tall, 
bragging talk that some of the charac- 
ters indulged in; it didn’t seem just the 
thing before Mrs. Nelson. Before the 
evening was well over both boys were 
completely nauseated with the book. 
When they were alone, Harry said : 

‘*T don’t believe I'll finish that book, 
mother ; I don’t think it’s nice.” 

‘*Why not, Harry ?” 

‘* Well it all seems to me as if it 
couldn’t have happened.” 

Mrs. Nelson wisely kept silent. There 
is a time when silence is so much more 
If mothers only knew this 
better their influence over their boys 
would be so much greater, for there is 
nothing boys, and men too, so utterly 
detest as constant nagging and pointing 
out a moral in everything. The world 
can not be reformed in a day, buta great 
deal can be done toward it if every 
mother would reform her own boy. 
Woman need not sigh for missions 
when the greatest of all missions lies at 
her own door. 

In after years Harry Nelson said that 
he owed all that he was and hoped to be 
to the wisdom and gentle tact of his 
mother.—Ladies’ Home Companion. 
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PEOPLE grow old and feeble while they 
are yet young, through ignorance of 
physical law. 
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HOW GENERAL VON 


HERE is a growing disposition 
in society to believe that a great 
amount of physical exercise is essential 
to health. This disposition is fostered 
by the interest shown in athletic associ- 
ations and exhibitions of trained muscle. 
From our own observation of those who 
appear to have the best health, and 
especially those who have lived to 
an advanced age, it would appear 
that very few have given personal at- 
tention to systematic gymnastic prac- 
while most have lived a good 
deal in the open air, exercised their 
limbs naturally in the ordinary em- 
ployments of home and business, and 
were generally moderate in matters of 
diet and social life. 


tices, 


It is interesting in this connection 
to read a statement made recently by 
that distinguished veteran, Von Moltke. 
The Oesterreicher-Volksbildungs Verein 
(Austrian Popular Improvement Soci- 
ety), an important organization in Vi- 
enna, sent a number of circulars to men 
of distinction who have attained an ad- 
vanced age, containing a series of ques- 
tionsin reference to their habitsoflife and 
the influences to which they attribute 
their health and vigor. Among the 
early replies that reached the club-house 
was that of Count Von Moltke. The 
circular, with his answers to the inter- 
rogatories, reads as follows : 


MOLTKE HAS LIVED. 


YOUTH. 

Question--At what age did you begin 
to attend school, and how many hours a 
day did you study ? 

Answer—In 1808, when eight years 
old. Four hours a day until 1810; after 
that year, ten hours daily. 

Was your health, asa child, good or 
poor ? 

Answer—Fair. 

Did you pass your youth in the city or 
in the country ? 

Answer—In the country until 
years old. 

How many hours did you spend, asa 
rule, in the open air? 

Answer—Only a few hours, and no 
certain number. 

Did you play athletic games and de- 
vote time to gymnastic exercises ¢ 

Answer—Not as a rule. 

How many hours did you sleep ? 

Answer—-Ten hours. 

What general remarks do you care to 
make in regard to your youth ? 

Answer—It was unpleasant and un- 
happy, without sufficient nourishment, 
and was passed away from home. 

MANHOOD. 

Did you prepare yourself for your pro- 
fession in the city or in the country ? 

Answer—In the city. 

How many hours did you work each 
day ? 


ten 
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Answer—Different number at differ- 
ent times. 

Do you ascribe to any habit a par- 
ticular influence upon your health? 

Answer—Temperance in all habits of 
life; exercise in the open air whatever 
the state of the weather; no day passed 
entirely within doors. 

How long did you sleep ? 

Answer—Between eight and nine 
hours. 

Whatchanges did you makeafter reach- 
ing advanced age in your habits of life ? 

Answer—None. 

How many hours a day did you work 
in your fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth and 
eightieth year ? 

Answer—It depended upon the de- 
mands of the times, and, therefore, often 
very many. 
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What has been your recreation ? 

Answer—Horseback riding, until I 
reached the age of eighty-six years. 

How mapy hours do you now spend 
in the open air? 

Answer—When on my estate in sum- 
mer, half of the day. 

How many hours do you sleep ? 

Answer—Still eight hours. 

What peculiarities have you as to 
nourishment, etc. 

Answer—I eat very little and make 
use of food extracts. 

To what circumstances or conditions 
do you ascribe, in the main, your hearty 
old age ? 

Answer—To the grace of God and 
temperate habits of life. 

Count Von MOLTKE, 
Field Marshal. 
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A CURE FOR BUNIONS 


WRITER in the Lady, an Eng- 

lish periodical, gives the follow- 

ing description of a simple method of 
curing enlargements of the great toe 
joint. The principle observed in it is 
well known to surgeons—it is proper to 
add: ‘‘Some time ago,” he says, ‘‘I 
invented a sandal cure, which has been 
very successful when patiently tested; 
and as the number in which I described 
the treatment is quite out of print, I am 
endeavoring to give more explicit direc- 
tions, to which I add rough diagrams as 
a guide. Fig. 1 shows the foot encased 
in the sandal, and if the sole used is 
of the same length as the foot, the 
stocking may be drawn over the whole, 
and felt fur-trimmed house slippers will 
conceal the treatment. The sandal 
should be worn during the night, and 
as long as possible in the day. There is 
no discomfort whatever, and the sandal 
is arranged in less than five minutes. 
To make the sandal, measure the full 
length and width of you foot; or, bet- 
ter still, place the foot on a sheet of 
paper and draw the outside line with a 
pencil. Then obtain a pair of cork soles, 


which eost 6d. at any bootmaker’s, and 
prepare them as shown by the right- 
hand figure in Fig. 2. 

Place two three-quarter yard lengths 
of ribbon at the back, and cut notches 
as shown on the sole. If the latter is a 
good firm one, these notches are easily 
made with a pair of button-hole scissors. 








Figure 1. 


Be careful to cut the notches on the in- 
side of the sole, and just at the toe part, 
in about the position of the inside of the 
big toe. Place the foot on the sandal, 
and put a firm hard piece of wadding 
between the large and the second toe; 
but at first let this pad be small, and 
each day increase it slightly by rolling 
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an extra piece of wool around it. If 
you commence too abruptly, and force 
the big toe almost straight at the first 
operation, you practically do more harm 
than good; therefore proceed by easy 
stages, and let the pad increase daily 
until the toe is almost straight, and then 
wear the same pad for some time. 
Having arranged the pad, you bring 
the ribbon round the ankle, then cross 
it over the instep, catching it in the 
notches there, and then again across the 
foot, just over the tread, and then again 
from the inside notches to those beyond 
the big toe, which must be firmly held 
in position by the ribbon being passed 
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FIGURE 2 

over and round it. The figure on the 
left shows the big toe when bent out of 
shape by a short or pointed boot, which 
turns the joints outward. To aid the 
dispersion of the superfluous tissues, and 
also to subdue the irritation, paint the 
joir.t with iodine tincture as often as pos- 
sible—say, three or four times daily ; or, 
if there is any inflammation, add equal 
parts sal volatile (Ammonia-carbon- 
ate). 

The following ointment is also bene- 
ticial, and greatly relieves inflammation: 
iodine, twelve grains; lard or spermaceti 
ointment, half an ounce. <A very bad 
bunion, when further aggravated by 


continually wearing tight boots or shoes, 
will sometimes suppurate, when it must 
be poulticed (treated artiseptically bet 
ter.—ED.) and the pus allowed to escape, 
but only the most wilful neglect will 
bring matters to this pass.” 
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INGROWING TOE NaILs —The follow- 
ing treatment of these painful irregu- 
larities, which are due to causes similar 
to those that produce bunions, is sug- 
gested by Dr. C. B. Williams, of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, and recently pub- 
lished in the Scientific American. He 
says: 

As I have had a number of cases to come 
under my notice in dispensary practice, 
probably the course of treatment that 
we pursued may be of interest to some 
of your readers. In all cases, and even 
in severe forms of ingrowing toe nails, 
where one would be disposed to think 
that the only procedure would be to re- 
move a portion of the offending nail, 
together with the matrix or bed of the 
nail, we resorted to the simple method 
of packing the ingrowing portion of the 
nail with cotton. After the nail has 
been well packed, a few drops of the 
tincture of chloride of iron are allowed 
to soak into the cotton. The iron acts 
as an astringent, hardening the usually 
very tender and sensitive granulations; 
it also deadens pain to a great extent, 
and by its stimulating action causes 
healthy tissue to form rapidly. The 
packing is repeated three times weekly; 
and at the end of one or two weeks the 
use of the iron may be discontinued. 
The nail, however, is to be well packed 
with cotton until the ingrowing portion 
has grown out and is able to be properly 
trimmed. In trimming the nails one 
should be careful to cut them straight 
across and not to carry the scissors deep 
down into the corners of the nails, as so 
many are aptto do. I have seen some 
of the worst cases of ingrowing toe-nail 
cured by following the above plan of 
treatment.’ 
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NOTES FROM AN 

JYARMING, although a laborious and 

often monotonous occupation, is 
not one that is conducive to the produc- 
tion of insanity. It is one of the most 
independent and healthful occupations 
that can be chosen by any young man, 
and the boy who leaves the farm for the 
precarious living that he may pick up in 
a town or city runs much greater risks 
in every way than if he would remain 
in the country. It is a well-known fact 
that there is no element of treatment 
that proves more beneficial to the great 
majority of the male patients than prop- 
erly selected out-door work on the 
grounds, the farm and in the garden. 

It is difficult, and often impossible, to 
obtain reliable histories of patients. 
Sometimes it is impossible to learn the 
correct name, age or nativity of patients, 
and it is much more difficult toascertain 
the family and individual history. This 
is frequently due to the fact that the 
persons bringing the patient to the hos- 
pital do not know anything about his 
history; and often the friends wish to 
suppress facts which relate to their own 
family history, or that of the patient. 

Although heredity is given as a cause 
or complication in comparatively a small 
number of cases, yet I am convinced 
that in a great many cases there are 
predisposing causes which may or may 
not have developed in the ancestors, 
and yet have an important bearing on 
the development and character of many 
cases. 

Our lives are all influenced very much 
by what we are potentially at birth. 
Just as each seed naturally produces 
after its own kind, so each individual be- 
ing is influenced very much by what 
his ancestors have been before him. 
But as the quality of the fruit which 
each plant produces is influenced by a 
great many modifying circumstances, so 
that which an individual is potentially 
at birth, may be modified by early sur- 
roundings, habits,education, occupation, 
moral and religious training. In many 


ASYLUM REPORT. 

persons the tendency at birth is so strong 
towards insanity that it requires the most 
careful surroundings to prevent its devel- 
opment, while in others the tendency to 
mental health is so strong that they re- 
main sane under the most unfavorable 
influences. 

Great attention is paid to the breeding 
of horses, cattle, dogs and other animals, 
and we all know that blood will tell. 
We can not produce a horse with ex- 
treme speed from slow and _ill-mated 
stock ; yet in the propagation of the hu- 
man family very little attention is paid 
to this subject. The criminal, the 
vicious, the idiotic, the insane, the de- 
fective of all classes, are allowed to con- 
tract marriages and to reproduce their 
own kind. It is true that the human 
family is far above-the animal world in 
intelligence and future destiny, and that 
it is difticult to regulate marriage con- 
tracts and the reproduction of the hu- 
man family. But I believe that judi- 
cious legislation on this subject, and the 
dissemination of correct information 
among the people, would do something 
to arrest the propagation of the defective 
classes. In some cases the law should 
perhaps step in, with positive lega] 
enactments, and in other cases it should 
oe inculeated as a high moral duty not 
to reproduce the individual. —- Supt.’s 
Annual Report, Penn. Lun. Asylum. 
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HONOR TO THE OLD FLAG, 


No more our flag of stripes and stars 
Which every freeman thrills, 

Shall bear across its sacred bars 
‘Take Bellkin’s liver pills.” 

The glorious ensign of the brave, 
The banner of the glad, 

Shall to the breezes cease to wave 
“Try Julip’s liver pad.” 

That pride of every patriot’s eye, 
The hope of all that’s pure 

No more shall tell us all to try 
“*McGinty’s bunion cure.” 

Busivess and patriotism we 
No longer may entwine. 

Who mars the banner of the free 
Henceforth must pay a fine 

—Rank ana Fite. 
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OBSTRUCTING LIGHT AND AIR. 


HE craze that prevails among 
architects and builders in our 

cities for piling up great masses of stone 
and brick until the street levels in 
crowded quarters are completely cut off 
from sunshine should receive the 
earnest attention of sanitarians. We 
wonder that Health Boards are so blind 
to a practice that strikes directly at pub- 
lic health, for every one who is ac- 
quainted with‘the principles of hygiene 
knows the absolute necessity of sun- 
light and free air movement to the 
maintenance of a good standard of 
health in a city. One of the physicians 
of Philadelphia has given much time to 
an inquiry with regard to the influence 
of the width of streets on the mortality 
from phthisis, and as the result of ex- 
amining into the localization of 1,500 
deaths he has arrived at the conclusion 
that the number of phthisis deaths is 
smaller in proportion to the population 
in wide streets than in narrow ones, 


and that in narrow streets the mortality 
is greatest where they are long or where 
they form culs de-sac; in other words, 
complete movement of air about dwell- 
ings is a point of great importance in 
connection with the question of pulmo- 
nary phthisis. It is on this principle 
that all modern by-laws as to open space 
about houses should be based, and it is 
as important to have wide, open spaces 
behind houses as well as in the streets in 
front, so as to secure a proper through 
current of air. There is, as a rule, not 
much difficulty in getting a reasonable 
width of street in the case of newly laid 
out areas for building, but there is a 
constant tendency to put an undue limit 
on the needed area behind dwelling- 
houses. 

The observations from Philadelphia 
deserve the consideration of sanitary 
authorities to stimulate them to greater 
solicitude concerning the practices 
of builders. 





BROWN, THE 


<6 AM a pelican in the wilderness 

] and a swallow on the house-top,” 
moaned Brown, the dyspeptic. ‘‘I’m 
living on borrowed time. Nobody knows 
what I suffer. I’mafraid that nobody 
eares. [’madying man. There ain’ta 
disease that passes me by in the daytime 
or a noise that leaves me be in the night, 
Our house ain’t never quiet till 12, what 
with the women folks and the other 
boarders, ’specially the young men that 
come in with pass keys. And I ain’t 
seasley closed my eyelids when the cock 
that crowed for Peter crows for me and 
makes me wonder if he was troubled with 
dispepsy too—not the cock, but Peter, 
of course. If he was, I ain’t surprised 
he did what they say he did. And then 
the roosters ain’t hardly quieted down 
afore the horses in the barn under my 
winder wake up and commence stompin’ 
and a-bitin’ of one ‘nother across the 
stalls, and soon arter the switch engine 


DYSPEPTIC. 


over at the depot begins shoo-shooing 
and toot-tootin’, and afore I can drap 
off again to sleep the ice wagins a joltin’ 
by with their eternal rattlin’ and squeak- 
in’ and the factory bells and steam whis- 
tles is a-goin’, and, come to count up, 
I ain’t had two hours’ sleep in all, and 
what there is of it is mostly nightmare. 
And yit folks say I’m of a complainin’ 
natur’ and hard to board. 

‘*Lord ! It’s just a little too much ! 

“*T can’t rightly tell you of how I’m 
afflicted in my body or how much salve 
and aintment and sich it takes to keep 
me from jumpin’ up a yard high off o’ 
my cheer, whilest as for the toothache 
which I have most gone crazy with two 
nights out o’ three for the last year, and 
a general gerangement of my insides, 
which is certainly a cancer, leastways 
tumors, to put it as light as possible, and 
wearin’ number 10 glasses, whereas I 
never used a speck till Cleveland was 
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elected, and my kidneys steerin’ a 
straight line for Bright’s disease and the 
offalest palpertations and wertigoes im- 
aginable. 

‘* But it’s God’s will, and I’m resigned. 

** Was that the dinner bell ? 

“Sing’lar how irreglar they are in 
this house in the matter o’ meals, and the 
steak is never cooked right, nor the cof 
fee, and both scrimpy. 

‘*Oh, Lord! I wouldn’t wish for my 
worst enemy to go through what I have 
toendure. You don’t know how I suf- 
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fer. I'ma pelican in the wilderness and 
a swallow on the house-top, alone. I'm 
a dying man, living on borrowed time. 
But nobody cares; no, nobody cares ! 

‘*Ha! The dinner bell at last. 

‘* Wonder if Stuffitdown will git there 
ahead of me. 

‘*That man would create a famine at 
Delmonico’s ” 

(Rushes to the table and appals the 
landlady as usual by eating enovgh for 
four able: bodied teamsters. ) 

RAY ENDICOTT. 


—_ <0 


ARE THE FINGER 


HERE is a common belief that the 

finger nails are poisonous, which idea 
is natural enough, considering the fact 
that.scratches made by them are generally 
quite irritable and much inclined to un- 
usual inflammation. The fact, however, 
is that the nails themselves have no poi- 
sonous properties, but the trouble caused 
by them is due to the foreign deposits 
under them. In other words, if one 
keeps his finger nails clean, scratches 
caused by them will be no more irritable 
than those produced by any instrument 
that is considered innocent. The results 
of an examination made in Vienna shows 
that it is more important that the finger 
nails be kept clean than issupposed. In 
the dirt taken from under the nails were 
found thirty kinds of micrococci, eight- 
een different bacilli and three kinds of 
sarcinz ; besides, common mold spores 
were present in many instances. It 
would seem from this that the spaces 
under the finger nails were favorable 
hiding places for minute organisms 
which are more or less prejudicial 
to health, and that therein lies the 
poisonous element attributed to the nails. 
This shows that cleanliness of the nails 
is a very important essential. It is not 
sufficient to use merely a knife blade, 
but at the toilet a nail brush and plenty 
of soap and water should be called into 
service. Surgeons long ago learned that 
deposits under the nails were a menace 


NAILS POISONOUS? 

even to the life of a patient, because 
through them wounds were easily poi- 
soned, and were thus led to extreme 
care in the matter of personal cleanli- 
ness on their own part and on the part 
of all their assistants. Before an opera- 
tion is performed all who touch the pa- 
tient or the instruments which are to be 
used must first clean their hands thor- 
oughly with soap and water, being 
especially careful to have the spaces un- 
der the nails absolutely clean. After 
this the hands are put into disinfectant 
solutions. 


— © — 


WITHIN AND WITHOLT. 


{r’s little we care for the world’s cold sneer; 
When there’s peace and love at home; 

We are only proud of the evening cloud, 
When we know that the morn wil! come. 


It’s little we sigh for the bye and bye 
When there’s purpose and aim to-day; 

For a steady hand and a strict command 
Will win o’er the roughest v ay. 


When the soul is bright with the steady light 
Of an aim that is good and pure, 

There isn’t a way, there isn't a day, 
The toiler may not endure. 


Whatever the aim, the way’s the same; 
It lies through the same wide world; 
nd he is sure whose home’s made pure 
By the banner of love unfurled. 
Then choose if you may the palace fair 
And the richest of earth your bride; 
Have your massive walls and marble halls 
That are cheerless and cold inside, 


But give me the sneer, the scoff and the jeer 
With a road that is rough and steep, 
And Ill laugh at fate, while love doth wait 
In my hut, my peace to keep. 
LILLIE BINKLEY 
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EFFECT OF 

PHYSICIAN of Norfolk has been 

trying an experiment on him- 

self, and relates his experience, or what 

a homecepathist would call ‘ proving,” 
in the following style : 

‘*T received into my stomach, while 
empty, a small morsel of decomposing 
meat. Inashort time a sickening, sink- 
ing sensation was experienced, with co- 
pious secretions of hot, frothy mucus, 
swimming in the head, and great nerv- 
ous prostration. Placed under circum- 
stances which rendered it impossible to 
use emetics or.any other medicaments, 
I rode for fifteen miles in great torture. 
Procuring a draught of fine domestic 
wine, I was enabled to complete my ride, 
reaching my home late at night, after a 
ride of more than twenty miles since 
eating the poisoned meat. Not having 
eaten anything since early morning, I 
ate supper and retired. My night was 
one of great trouble, oppression and 
anxiety —frightful dreams tormenting 
me through all its dreamy hours. I 
arose next morning weak, sick, tremu- 
lous, feeble, and with a frightful ver- 
tigo. I ate a light breakfast and has- 
tened to visit some very sick patients. I 
returned about midday, with a sense of 
sinking, which seemed to me to be the 
prelude to death. I drank a large 
draught of water and soda, threw up a 
quantity of nauseating, foaming fluid, 
and felt as if every support was gone 
and I could survive but a few moments. 
Seeing a mixture of salicylic acid and 
bicarb. soda on the mantel, I called for 
it and took a dose, repeating it every 
fifteen minutes. I distinctly felt it per- 
vade my whole economy, giving force 
to the heart, clearing up the brain, 
throwing off the incubus, and affording 
the most delightful relief. Itsoon began 
to operate on my kidneys, and a very co- 
pious flow of urine followed. It was 
evident the medicine had neutralized 
the septic agent and caused its rapid dis- 
charge by the kidneys. Here was a 
ptomaine, exceedingly minute, which in 


BAD FOOD. 
twenty hours had so transformed and 
poisoned all the fluids as to place me in 
imminent peril.” 

The substance of this experience is 
that the doctor suffered with a severe 
colic as the result of his indiscretion. 
There are many persons who subject 
themselves to like torture from the eat- 
ing of so-called ‘‘made dishes,” in which 
half decayed remnants of beef, pork or 
mutton are the chief constituents. We 
look upon the average beef-stew as a 
most pernicious invention of the 
cook. 


-o-—¢ 


THE RAREFOOT CURE.—An exchange 
has it: ‘In time past we have repeatedly 
suggested in conversation, and also in 
print, that since the earth was a vast 
reservoir of electricity and magnetism, 
persons who were nervous and sleepless 
would naturally find relief by walking 
barefoot on the damp grass, or soil, or 
even on a cellar bottom; and also by 
working in the soil, and among the 
plants with the hands, and thus restoring 
the electrical balance te thesystem. We 
had never heard or read of this remedy, 
but had tried it, and observed its work- 
ing; for who ever saw a _ barefooted 
person who was nervous? Nowa news- 
paper paragraph says : 

‘Baron Nathaniel Rothschild has re- 
turned home from the Bavarian village 
where he had to go about barefooted 
and live on a vegetable diet as a nerve 
cure, and Edmund Yates reports that he 
is all right again.’” 

It may be added that at some of our 
American sanitariums of the bygienic 
order, sand plats are prepared in open, 
dry spaces, where patients can exercise 
in the sunshine barefooted. The object 
is the same as stated above, while the 
method as adapted to American invalids 
is to our mind better. So it is unnec- 
essary for the American invalid who 
wants such natural treatment to go to 
Bavaria. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Intellect of Bees.—My first 
acquaintance with bees began when I wasa 
little boy. The old log school-house where 
I learned to read and to spell 
edge of a wood. 


yas on the 
The cleared ground near 
the wood was in those days well grown over 
with thistles, and when they were in full 
blossom large numbers of bumble bees col- 
lected on them to gather honey, which the 
greater length of their proboscises than that 
of the honey bee enabled them to do. I 
took my first lesson in entomology, so far as 
I remember, in the study of these bees. One 
day a number of the school boys indulged 
inacommon sport of seizing bees by both 
wings and holding them without being 
stung. Naturally I tried the experiment, 
but secured only one wing, which left the 
bee free to turn over and thrust its sting 
deep into my finger. It was my first experi- 
ence of this kind, and the pain was very in- 
tense; but not caring to be laughed at by 
the other boys, I took not the slightest no- 
tice of it. I have since thought that the 
control over the feelings which children so 
often exhibit on account of their pride is a 
valuable discipline preparatory to the great- 
er self control-required in mature years. Be 
this as it may, I have ever since had a pro- 
found respect for every kind of bee, and 
cultivated their friendship whenever I have 
had an opportunity. Ihave never been able 
to examine their nervous system as a phre- 
nologist does the brain of man, but under 
the microscope I have convinced myself that 
it has a very fine one, that its brain cells or 
ganglions are of the same kind as those of 
man, and that in proportion to its weight it 
has as much nervous tissue, if not more, as 
human beings. 

I purpose in this paper to mention some of 
their intellectual characteristics. In the 
first place, the bee has an excellent memory, 
especially of locality. You may carry them 
miles away from home and the greater 
part will find their way back. This experi- 
ment has been tried on the bumble bee. A 
considerable number were taken three miles 
from their home, and all came back; then 
another lot were taken six miles,’and most 


of them returned, after which they were 
taken nine miles away, and even then a few 
found their way to their nests; and it is 
more than probable that those which failed 
to do so may not have had physical strength 
for so long a flight, or possibly they were 
young bees without experience. This mem- 
ory of places must be of the highest useful- 
ness to the bee, obliged as it is to go so far 
from home to gather sufficient food for its 
needs, and the faculty has without doubt 
been developed by culture and transmitted 
from one generation to another for a great 
period of time. The memory of the bee for 
the particular plants which furnish it with 
honey is also very highly developed. 1 have 
observed how quickly they recognize those 
plants which serve their purpose from those 
which will not, and how little time they 
waste in trying to gather honey where none 
is to be found. 

The bee has a very excellent knowledge 
of dietetics so far as the subject can be of 
service to it, a knowledge which could only 
have been acquired by a high order of intel- 
lect, or an intelligence quick to take advan- 
tage of any experience which had accident- 
ally proved serviceable during any period of 
its existence. This is shown by its conduct 
in the employment of food for different 
purposes. A hive of bees is composed of 
kinds—drones, or males, the queen 
bee, and female workers, which are all unde- 
veloped queens. It is by the application of 
their knowledge of the effects of food on de- 
velopment that they are able to produce 
workers or queens as they wish. A worker 
is the result of insufficient nourishment. The 
larvee are fed on food which only develops 
workers. If during the first eight days of 
the life of a larva itis fed on royal food, 
the reproductive organs and instincts be- 
come fully developed and the larva becomes 
a queen. Royal food is a highly nitrogen- 
ous diet composed of the poilen of flowers. 
The insufficient nutrition which develops 
workers, but not the reprocuctive instincts, 
is less highly nitrogenous—indeed is largely 
carbonaceous. In case the queen dies or is 
lost the workers at once set about providing 
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foranew queen by feeding a larva at the 
proper time with this highly nitrogenous 
food. I think this compels us to believe 
that they do it consciously, and that the 
colony of bees also rear workers con- 
sciously, for it is only by an abundance of 
workers that the colony can exist. How 
can they know, except by highly developed 
intellect and inherited experience, that one 
kind of food will produce one effect and 
another kind another ? 

There isa remarkable difference in the 
mental traits of queens and workers. The 
queen knows that it is not well to lay eggs 
when there are not workers enough to feed 
and care for them. This is a most rea- 
sonable procedure, and one which human 
beings might study*to advantage. She is 
also aware of the fact that it is not well to 
have too large a number of drones, who 
eat honey and do no work, and so ‘she pro- 
duces them at will-- by laying unfructified 
eggs to the extent to which drones may be 
required and no more. 

. That bees reflect and adapt their conduct 
to their requirements is, it seems to me, 
evident from the fact that when carried to 
countries where they tind supplies of food 
all the year round they cease to store it up. 
They do not do this immediately, but only 
after they have learned that it is unneces- 
sary. In Australia, where food is abundant 
most of the year, in order to have honey it 
is necessary to import new queens that will 
produce workers which have not had experi- 
ence in that country. And if they cease to 
store up honey when experience tells them 
it is not needed, is not the opposite true 
that when they do store it up in those cli- 
mates that have long winters they do it 
consciously and with a full knowledge of 
the need they will have for it? Again, why 
do bees pursue and sting one who robs them 
of their honey if they do not know its value ? 
It has been stated on very good authority 
that the Italian bees will sometimes attack in 
mass a man who bas robbed their hive days 
after the occurrence, as if to destroy him. 
And this brings up the fact that they have 
avery good knowledge of human nature 
and know their friends from their enemies, 
if not perfectly, at least reasonably well. 
In placing comb in new and difficult places 
they show a diversity of practical engineer- 
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ing talent which entitles them to much 
credit. 

Another instance of the intellect of bees 
is shown by the fact that when in hot 
weather they find their hives illy supplied 
with air, of which they require much on 
account of their great activity, they station 
a number at the entrance to the hive who 
use their wings vigorously, driving a con- 
siderable current within. To be able to re- 
main in their places they seal their feet to 
the floor, otherwise they would fly away, so 
active are their movements. 

I might mention other facts, but these are 
sufficient for my purpose. I know that 
many, even naturalists, will say that all these 
acts are purely instinctive, and not the re- 
sult of reflection or reason. Let us look 
into the matter a little more closely. What 
is instinct? Dr. Reid defines it as “a blind 
impulse to certain actions without having 
any end in view, without deliberation, and 
often without any conception of what we 
do.” In other words, instinct is the power 
of acting without reflection, but in a manner 
so as to achieve an end the same as if rea- 
son and intelligence had been used, and 
always in response to some internal stimuli, 
depending on some necessity requiring such 
action. Instincts are always inherited. 
They are the results of the experience of an- 
cestors for so long a time as may be required 
to organize them into the structure of the 
nervous system, so that they become a part 
of its property. In order that any act may 
become instinctive it must be performed in 
every way many times, so that it “ does 
itself.” When a new act comes up that has 
never been performed before, or performed 
only a few times, then it seems to me reason 
and reflection are required. After a while 
the act may become partly instinctive and 
partly the result of reason, for some in- 
stincts are imperfect. Now I shall refer to 
only one of the acts mentioned above, that 
of building a comb of a particular form to 
fit into a place such as in all probability the 
bee or its ancestors could never have had to 
do before. The building of the comb would 
be easy, but to get the right form and size 
it would be necessary to think, to reflect, 
and to distinguish between the right way 
and the wrong one. This would be an act 
of reason, of deliberation. It may be said 








that there is not sufficient brain substance 
in the bee to allow of so complicated mental 
operations. I think this is begging the 
question. How do we know this? Who 
has given us any right to make such a state- 
ment? Is it not a bit of egotism in man to 
claim that he alone thinks, plans, reflects, 
and adapts means to ends? Man is fairly 
well adapted to his realm, the bee, the beaver 
and every animal to theirs, and all when 
necessary have the power to think, to de- 
liberate, and to keep their plans long enough 
in their minds to execute them, or to change 
them if need be, also to see the difference 
between one plan and another to compare 
them, and probably to rejoice when they 
have triumphed over obstacles which may 
at first have seemed insurmountable. 
M. L, HOLBROOK, M. D. 


Marble Production in the 
United States.—The Census Office has 
issued a bulletin upon the subject of marble 
production in the United States. It is stated 
that the demand for marble in this country 
is for the most part supplied by the State of 
Vermont. There are twelve States in which 
marble is produced, but Vermont furnishes 
more than all the other States combined. 
There are now 103 quarries in operation, 
and the total value of the annual output is 
$3,488,170. Of this amount Vermont pro- 
duced $2,169,560; California, $87,030; 
Georgia, $196,250; Idaho, $2,500; Mary- 
jand, $139,816; Massachusetts, 835.000 ; 
New York, $354,197; Pennsylvania, 
341,850; Tennessee, $419,467 and Virginia, 
342,500. Of the capital employed $9,346,928 
is in Vermont, $2,373,627 in Georgia and 
31,033,461 in New York. The average 
wages of quarry men and mill men is stated 
to be $1.26 a day ; mechanics, $1.98 ; la- 
borers, $1.28 and foremcn, $2.87. The value 
of the importations of marble during 
the calendar vear 1889 was $701,518; 
in 1888, $534,263 ; in, 1887, $529,933. Italian 
marble, principally Carrara, forms over 
three-fourths of the total imports. A small 
portion is Mexican onyx. 


Rivers Flow *“* Up Hill.”"—All long 
rivers that flow toward the equator have 
the mouth higher, theoretically, than the 
source. The polar diameter of the earth is 
7,899 miles, while the equatorial diameter 


is nearly 7,925 miles. Thus it is thirteen 
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miles further from the centre of the earth to 
equator than it is to either pole, so that it is 
steadily ‘‘up hill,” theoretically, from the 
poles to the equator. The mouth of the 
Mississippi is more than four miles further 
from the centre of the earth than the source, 
or four miles “up hill.” The explanation is 
that the same force—the centrifugal force of 
the earth--which caused the earth to 
** bulge out” thirteen miles at the equator, 
causes the waters of the oceans and rivers to 
tend toward the equator, so that the ocean, 
though it has a straight down grade of thir- 
teen miles from the equator to the poles, 
has no tendency to run down hill, but 
merely keeps its apparent level surface. 
The rotation of the earth, therefore, makes 
the real ‘‘ level of the sea” an inclined sur- 
face from the equator to the pole. If the 
earth did not rotate, the water would all 
flow the other way. 

Test Paper for Acids.—Cut white 
filtering paper of neutral reaction in pieces 
of about 6 inches square, and impregnate 
them with tincture of curcuma (1 part cur- 
cuma, 7 parts alcohol and 1 part water). 
Place the paper on threads to dry. When 
dry pass a sheet of it through a bath com- 
posed of 40 drops of liquor potassz and 100 
c. c. water. Then immediately pass it 
through a bath of water (flat earthen dishes 
are convenient for the baths), and at once 
place it on a thread to dry. As soon as it is 
dry cut it in pieces and inclose them in tin- 
foil. The paper will not bear long exposure 
to light and air, but will keep well if in- 
closed in tinfoil. It is much more sensitive 
than litmus paper, and will detect acid ina 
mixture of 1 part of hydrochloric acid in 
150,000 parts of distilled water, and will de- 
tect carbonic acid in spring water. If the 
water be boiled to expel carbonic acid, and 
a yellow color is produced, some free acid 
(besides CO.) is shown to be present. The 
best way to use the paper is to touch it with 
a glass rod which has been wetted with the 
liquid to be tested. The paper can be 
freshly prepared in fifteen or twenty 
minutes.—Amer. Druggist. 

Exploration in Alaska. —The pro- 
posed military exploration of Alaska, to 
which the War Department has given its 
approval, is likely enough to be authorized 
by Congress at the coming session. A de- 
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tailed plan for the purpose has been drawn 
up, and two infantry officers especially in- 
terested in it are Captain P. H. Ray and 
Lieutenant Kennon, the former of whom 
was in charge of the Point Barrow party 
during the Greely expedition, so that he is 
well accustomed to Arctic life. According 
to the plans submitted, the cost of the ex- 
pedition would be $100,000. <A force of 
from fifty to one hundred enlisted men 
would be taken, besides a considerable num- 
ber of scientific observers and guides. 
Headquarters would be established on the 
Yukon, where a sawmill would be erected 
and put in operation. A steamboat would 
be taken along in parts, to be put together 
on the river, and also a steam Jaunch. From 
this central point explorers would be sent 
in all directions, and, since it is proposed 
that the party shall remain three years in 
Alaska, the work undertaken could be done 
thoroughly. In view of the nature of the 
operations proposed and the time over 
which they are to extend, the estimated cost 
does not appear to be excessive, and the 
result would be to give much fuller infor- 
mation of this big ‘‘ corner lot.” 


Counterfeit Gems.—No other gem 
has been counterfeited with such perfection 
as the emerald, and in fact it is utterly im- 
possible to distinguish the artificial from the 
real gems by the aid of the eye alone, as 
even the little flaws which lull the suspicions 
of the experienced, are easily produced by 
a dexterous blow from the mallet of the 
skilled artisan. Not only emeralds, but 
most of the gems and precious stones are 
now imitated with such consummate skill 
as to deceive the eye, and none but experts 
are aware of the extent to which these ficti- 
tious gems are worn in fashionable society, 
for oftentimes the wearers themselves 
imagine that they possess the real stones. 
There is not one in a hundred jewellers who 
is acquainted with the physical properties 
of the gems, and very few can distinguish 
in the rough the diamond from the white 
topaz and the zircone, the emerald from the 
tourmaline of similar hue, the sapphire 
from the iolite, or the topaz from the Bo- 
hemian yellow quartz. Jewellers are 
governed generally by sight, which they 
believe to be infallible, while hardness and 
specific gravity are the only sure tests. 
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NEHW YORK. 
March, 1891. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN’S BRAIN. 

WE have waited with some concern 
the results of the examination of the 
brain of Miss Bridgman, because it was 
expected by many American psycholo- 
gists that it would offer features of spe- 
cial bearing upon the relations of mental 
lifeto physical organism. A reading of the 
report of Prof. Donaldson, as published 
inthe American Journal of Psychology 
has, however, somewhat disappointed 
us. Asan elaborate detail of measure- 
ments the report will content most stu- 
dents in cerebrology who attach high 
But 


to the psychologist there is little that 


importance to topographical data. 


may be regarded of interest out of the 
old lines of observation. 

One point that in our opinion detracts 
from the value of this examination to 
psychology is the fact that upward of 
fifteen months had elapsed between the 
death of Miss Bridgman and the syste- 
matic examination of her brain. Mean- 
while that viscus had been kept in pre- 
serving and hardening fluids, and such 
other treatment had been given it as 
neurologists commonly regard as help- 
ful to the examiner in tracing the rela- 
tions of structure. Necessarily the sub- 


stance of the brain had undergone 


changes by this procedure that rendered 
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certain tests as to quality and cellular 
Prof. 


Donaldson says very little with respect 


constitution out of the question. 


to the characteristics of the brain when 
first removed from the skull, but may 
we not hope that some notes were taken 
at that time that will be given to the 
world, perhaps with the second article 
that Prof. Donaldson purposes to pub- 
lish ? 

It was found that the distance from 
the anterior margin of the frontal lobe 
to the tip of the temporal lobe was 
greater than the average observed in 
male brains, and in the words of the ex- 
aminer ‘‘ this excessive temporo-frontal 
distance appears plainly to be due toa 
deficient development of the temporal 
lobes.’” Comment on this in phrenolog 
ical lines is easily suggested, because it 
is a condition that must have been ob- 
vious to the experienced observer as 
soon as the brain was taken from its 
natural bed, and should have been ex 
what is known of Miss 


pected from 


Bridgman’s character. Her whole life 
had been spentin a quiet retreat the 
relations of which conduced to the ac- 
tivity of the better elements of human 
disposition. Kindness, amiability, trust 
and spiritual devotion were prompted 
to almost constant exercise, while those 
coarse, strong elements thatZopen con- 
tact with the world brings out and 
makes conspicuous in the individualits 
of most persons, had rare promptiny 
indeed in any way to exhibit their tem- 
per. Hence the want of marked ex- 
pression or influence of those qualities 
of propensity, selfishness and appetite 
that are related to special centres in the 
convolutions of the temporal lobe, would 


intimate a subordinate ‘development of 
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those centres, and a corresponding de- 
ficiency of the temporal lobe as com- 
pared with the average size in human 
brains. 

Another feature, to which special at- 
tention is given in the report, isthe rela- 
tive development of the speech centre 
in the right and left hemispheres. As 
regards the area in which this centre is 
situated there appeared to be ‘‘a general 
lack of development,” most marked on 
the left side. These characteristics of 
structure, it is suggested, have a bearing 
upon the very limited power of speech 
Miss Bridgman possessed. It may not 
be generally known that she was able to 
say a few words, such as ‘‘ doctor,” 
‘“‘ship,” ‘‘pie,” and some others. Cer- 
tain parts of the left occipital lobe ap- 
peared in better condition than the cor- 
responding region of the right occipital ; 
a fact that is interpreted to confirm the 
opinion of some observers that a centre 
for vision lies in the occipital lobe. Miss 
Bridgman did not lose her sight entirely 
when in early childhood she suffered 
from scarlet fever, but the right eye re- 
tained some sensation to light for nearly 
six years before she became totally 
blind. This slight difference in the life 
of the eyes is supposed by the examiner 
to account for the better development of 
the left lobe. 

f! Taken as a whole we are quite of the 
opinion of the examiner, that his meas- 
urements, although conducted with 
scrupulous care, have not revealed any 
facts that would differentiate it from 
other brains in a remarkable degree, 
brains especially that are examined in a 
similar manner. The results, so far as 
they go, merely confirm belief that cer- 
tain senses have their special centres in 


the brain, and our ability to indicate 
those centres obtains a fresh, although 
unnecessary, demonstration. 
—___ —~ 
OFFICIAL ROWDYISM. 

Party spirit ‘“‘runs high” to-day. 
What with the tariff questions, railroad 
controversies, the diversity of industrial 
interests, Kast and West, there seems to 
be abundant reason for much earnest 
discussion among those who have charge 
of civil affairs. We are certainly ap- 
proaching a crisis of very high import- 
ance to the nation at large, and there is 
great need for calmness and discretion 
on the part of political leaders and all 
who hold places of influence. Personal 
interests should be subordinated to pub- 
lic need; solicitude for the welfare of 
the community should occupy the offi- 
cial mind and selfish partisan motives 
be forgotten. This would be the case, it 
is but reasonable tothink, did our public 
men realize the condition of affairs. But 
that very few of them do is evident from 
the character of the proceedings in most 
assemblies where political questions are 
the subjects of discussion. The news- 
papers are largely occupied with accounts 
of quarrels and contentions in legislative 
bodies that express the very opposite of 
a spirit in which devotion to the welfare 
of the State is the leading element. Wit- 
ness the partisan strife in Nebraska and 
Connecticut, where the selfish ambition 
of political, bosses has obstructed the ad- 
ministration of the most important busi- 
ness. Witness also the shameful pro- 
ceedings in Washington, where a few 
brazen, excited men have outraged com- 
mon decency and brought reproach 
upon a body of officials heretofore the 
synonym for dignity and respect. 
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In reviewing such occurrences we are 
almost compelled to believe that the men 
responsible for their cause were ‘‘ out of 
their heads,” probably excited by drink- 
ing alcoholic stimulants at those bars 
that usually abound in the immediate 
vicinity of legislative halls. Wecan not 
believe that men with the cool brain 
that accompanies the habit of temperance 
would be willing to act so foolish and 
disgraceful a part in the face of an ob- 
servant world. 

But our review is not without a fea- 
ture of hope, as it is reported that a com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to consider the liquor traffic 
in the District of Columbia has voted to 
report favorably on a bill to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the District. Can one doubt 
that if such a measure were in force 
generally at the seats of government of 
our different States there would be no 
such scenes as now and then disgrace the 
name of American, and make every pat- 
riot blush for the honor of his country? 


—__—_- e+ _ 


FroM A Far Country.—Away off in 
the Australasian world, in that depend- 
ency of Great Britain called Tasmania, 
there is a phrenological society, with head- 
quarters in the thriving city of Hobart. 
We occasionally hear of the doings of 
this society and they are as creditable as 
those of societies of asimilar constitution 
nearer home. It would appear, indeed, 
that the Tasmanian society represents in 
its membership a spirit of intelligence 
and progress that many a city in the 
Western world might be disposed to 
boast of were it the possessor of such a 
spirit. It is altogether likely that few 


of our readers are well acquainted with 
the great strides that colonial enterprise 
has made in Australia and neighboring 
islands, and how many important cities 
witness to the vast extent of that enter- 
prise. However, as to this matter of 
geographical and commercial informa- 
tion, we must refer inquirers to recent 
text-books and such statistics as the best 
cyclopedias contain. 

We would note the fact that accord- 
ing toa communication received lately 
from a member of the aforesaid society 
it has been thought proper to secure the 
passage of a resolution at one of the 
meetings of the society, by which the 
president and secretary are constituted 
a committee to look into the qualifica- 
tions of persons who would practice as 
phrenologists in Tasmania. The duty 
of this committee is to inspect the diplo- 
ma or certificate of the professed phren- 
ologist, and if he have none he is to be 
notified that the society will extend its 
co-operation to him, provided he sus- 
tains an examination creditably. Should 
such person refuse to submit to the ex- 
amination he is to be advertised as one 
traveling without the recognition of the 
society. 

This seems like a cast-iron rule, and 
one that a man were warranted in ig- 
noring, yet we can understand that the 
Hobart people, even if they are on the 
opposite side of the globe to us, and 
many thousand miles from European 
civilization, have suffered from frauds 
and pretenders in a way to render them 
suspicious, and the Tasmanian Phreno- 
logical Society deems itself warranted in 
resorting to a seemingly arbitrary meas- 
ure for the sake of itsown credit, as well 
as for the safety of the public. An hon- 
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esi, competent worker in this humaue_ the support of a recognized phrenolog- 
calling, who wishes to make Tasmania ical body, and readily accept the condi- 
his field of action would, doubtless, wish tions of that support. 
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pairing your health seriously, we should ad- 
vise you to put yourself in the charge of a 
physician who understands nerve troubles. 
Indeed, the case may require that you go to 
a sanitarium, and there be subject to the 
rigid discipline of the place. Perhaps if you 
could arrange with a member of your family 
ora friend to supply you with cigars with 
the understanding that he should very 
gradually reduce the day’s supply, you 
would be weaned from the habit in the 
course of some months with but little dis- 
comfort. Very few persons who have used 
tobacco so many years as you have, and to 
such a degree, can master the habit on their 
own account. They have become tobacco 
‘* inebriates,” and their will is so weak in re- 
gard to it that they require the aid of others 
in obtaining the mastery of themselves. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















Somewhat Contradictory.—From 
one of our readers the following communi- 
cation has been received : 

Editor of the P. J.—One frequently finds 
very amusing articles in the daily and weekly 
papers, not so frequently perhaps in the ed- 
itorial columns as elsewhere, but occasion- 
ally even there. And one would not expect 
to see humorous paragraphs conspicuously 
posted in the editorial columns of a promi 
nent church organ. Therefore it seems to 
me that the readers of a largely circulated 
paper of this class must have been surprised 
not long ago to find the following sentence 
at the close of one of the editorial items: 

‘‘Any size or shape of head, unless so 
small as to involve idiocy, may accompany 
any kind of character.” 

As the editor of the weekly in question is 
known for critical acumen, my own sur- 
prise at noticing this remarkable statement 
is the reason for the comments that are 
offered as appropriate for publication in the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

Men are sometimes accused of telling one 
story in one breath and another in the next— 
of blowing hot and then cold at the same time; 
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but it is exceedingly rare that a man says a 
thing and denies it in the same breath, as this 
editor does. He clearly acknowledges that 
size of heads determines mentality, and as 
clearly denies it in the self same sentence. 
In common with many people who have 
observed their fellow men we had come to 
the conclusion that all men are not equally 
gifted, and that differences in character de- 
pend largely on organization; in other words, 
that a man who could work his way up to 
be editor of a prominent denominational 
newspaper would hardly be fitted by nature 
to make a John L. Sullivan, a Boss Tweed, 
or even a police gazette editor; but our 
friend quoted above would have us think 
that so far as his head is concerned he could 
act out any one of these characters. He tells 
us, if the reader will pardon the repetition, 
that any one, with ‘‘any size or shape of 
head, unless so small as to involve idiocy,” 
could be just as good a manas he is, and 
would have brains enough to edit his paper 
with all the ability he is justly credited with 
showing. For myself, I never would have 
thought it, never have believed it ordcina 
rily; but as the gentleman is an eminent 
Christian divine, whose word is entitled to 
respect, and he makes the assertion in his 
own paper, there seems to be but one thing 
to do—to take him at his word. M. w. a. 


The Passion Play as a Phreno- 
logical Lesson.—Editor of Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL: 

It has been my privilege to attend an 
illustrated lecture of the ‘‘ Passion Play,” 
and as the portraits of the peasants were 
thrown upon the canvas I thought at once 
what a proof of phrenological principles. 
Although it may not be new to you, never- 
theless I was so impressed that I venture 
this little communication. The most strik- 
ing feature was the facial development in 
harmony with the characters portrayed. 
Their manner of life did not differ from the 
outlying rural districts, but in the counte- 
nance was a marked difference. The same 
hardy manhood, the strong, close knit fea- 
tures, the firm, steady, quiet bearing; but 
in Oberamergan there hath ‘‘ descended 
from sire to son,” an inheritance not be- 
queathed to any other people. For in- 
stance, in the young man who personated St. 
John one feels the ideal fulfilled; what 
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serenity, aye, love, was stamped on his face 
like a veil softening the strong, hardy, peas- 
ant features. St. Matthew was what a spirit- 
ual fancy might paint him; and Judas, like- 
wise, even in peasant garb, carried some- 
thing of the expression that was faithfully 
portrayed in his role. So real the whole 
scene appeared that I could almost persuade 
myself that the centuries had rolled away, 
and I was standing a living witness to the 
sacred and hallowed influence of the Sav- 
jor’s earthly career. Now for the practical 
lesson. Why differ these peasants from 
their neighbors? Why the expression that 
is not only seen but felt ? Why the religious 
ardor that lies like a mantle over this valley ? 
To all these and many more questions there 
is but one answer, and that is found in the 
principles that the expounders of Phrenol. 
ogy have so earnestly and faithfully laid 
down. People will own to the hereditary 
bodily taint and mind defects. They ace 
knowledge that ‘‘ through every web of life 
the dark threads run,” but when any claim 
is made on a scientific basis, as on phreno- 
logical principles, how quickly they ‘‘ balk.” 
Yet what a proof the characters of the 
Passion Play afford. For about three hun- 
dred years the transmitting of mental quali- 
ties nas been going on among those people. 
The heart’s desire and the governing prin- 
ciplesof their life have made their indelible 
stamp on brain and face. What a lesson for 
parents in the fashioning of their children’s 
character. We do not need a physician to 
tell us that our child is sick, but we do re- 
quire one togive us a remedy. Neither do we 
need a phrenologist to show us the striking 
characteristics of our little ones, but we do 
require knowledge to know how to govern, 
shape and trim aright. The children are 
not to blame when parents will not set them- 
selves right. And who is so competent to 
aid the parent as those who have made Phre- 
nology alife study ? Alas, how many people 
pass through this life without living it. 

I have feasted on the late January Jour- 
NAL. Was very much pleased to see Felix’s 
portrait and sketch, as it was my good 
fortune to see him at work in the Antwerp 
gallery. I stood for some time by his side, 
in mute wonder at his dexterity and skill. 
Truly not only brain, but every bone and 
muscle, can be trained to do our bidding. 
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The article on ‘* the way of success” was 
brimful of truth. 
Sincerely yours, 
ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S DAUGHTERS. 


Wise Words from Samuel R. 
Wells.—He who reigns within himself 
and rules passions, desires and fears, is more 
than a king. 

Every man is a book; those who know 
how, can read him. 

Apology is egotism turned wrong side out. 
Generally the first thing a man’s companion 
knows of his shortcomings is from his 
apology. 

Cultivate the physical exclusively, and 
you have an athlete or a savage, the moral 
only, and you have an enthusiast or a 
maniac ; the intellectual only, and you have 
a diseased oddity—it may be a monster. It 
is only by training all together—physical, 
intellectual, social and spiritual—that the 
complete man can be found. 

By continually assuming a_ particular 
character, we may in the end make it our 
own ; and the expression, at first put on at 
will, can not be so easily put off. The very 
effort to smile and look pleasant is one step 
toward overcoming our sadness or ill-na- 
ture, and finally the smile and sunny look 
come naturally. The face is molded by the 
thought ; and no persuasion or acting—no 
dissimulation of any kind—can, permanently 
or completely, efface the records which the 
indwelling spirit has impressed on the out- 
ward form.—New Physiognomy. 

We must guard well all the approaches to 
the stronghold of the affections. We must 
not permit the little god to come in till judg- 
ment shall have approved and conscience 
crowned him. In plain words, there should 
be no ‘falling in love,’’ except with suitable 
persons.— Wedlock. 


————__$—-@<———$__ 


PERSONAL. 

GENERAL William T. Sherman died Feb. 
14 last from throat and bronchial trouble, 
complicating asthmatic, of which he had 
been a sufferer fora long time. The aged 
veteran has followed the ‘many other com- 
panions in arms who served well their 
country. 

ApmiraL David D. Porter died Feb. 13. 
He had been ill since last summer, and 
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gradually failed under the development of 
his disease. He was seventy-six years of 
age, and belonged to the Porter family that 
figures conspicuously in the early naval his- 
tory of the United States. When but a boy 
he accompanied a cousin who commanded 
a ship in the war of Mexico with Spain and 
saw some of the worst phases of naval fight- 
ing, so that he may be said to have been 
born and bred a sea fighter. His life isa 
conspicuous chapter in our nation’s history. 

Dr. Josern Parisu, a celebrated physician 
of Burlington, N. J., died in January last at 
the age of 72 years. Dr. Parish had estab- 
lished a wide reputation for his authority in 
the cause and cure of mental diseases result- 
ing from the use of liquor, morphine, opium, 
and other narcotics. He was probably best 
known by his works on inebriety and as the 
founder of the American Association for the 
Cure of Inebriety, organized in New York 
city in 1870. About a year ago a sketch 
of his career was"published in the Puren- 
OLOGIOAL. 

Tue grave of Audubon, the distinguished 
ornithologist, who was buried in Trinity 
Cemetery, New York, in 1851, is unmarked 
by any memorial. Now, however, a com- 
mittee has been appointed by the New York 
Academy of Sciences to raise $10,000 for a 
suitable monument. It is hoped that the 
full sum will be obtained and the monument 
placed over the grave by next October. 
After forty years! 

Tuomas A. Epison, according to a friend 
of his, is a vegetarian, eschewing flesh, fow] 
and fish. He enjoys fruits of all kind, 
grains of every variety, and likewise vegeta- 
bles, especially those that ripen in the sun- 
shine. As one of the later discoveries of Mr. 
Edison this of the expediency of a vegeta- 
rian diet is one of his best. 


-~e-; 
MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


‘THEY protect the button makers,” said 
the poor woman, sadly, “ but they don’t pro- 
tect me any.” ‘* What is your business?” 
‘*T make buttonholes.” 


Boy—‘‘ Say, mister, please give me five 


cents’ worth of castor oil, and give me very 
short measure, too.” 


Druggist—‘‘ Why ?” 
Boy—‘‘ Why, I’ve got to take it myself.” 


Mr. B.—What are you laughing about, 
Jennie? Mrs. B.—I was just thinking what 
a fool you looked when you proposed to me. 
Mr. B. (sighing). Yes, yes; and I was just as 
big a fool as I looked. 


Bossy, looking out of the window— 
“What's the matter with that horse, mam- 
ma?” Mother—‘ The horse is baiky, Bob 
by; he won't obey his driver.” Bobby— 
‘* Well, what’s the man patting him for?” 
Mother—“ He is coaxing him.” Bobby, 
with an injured air—that ain't the way you 
treat me when Im balky.” 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to torm 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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A Broorapny oF Isaac Pirman. By Thomas 
Allen Reed. Illustrated. 12mo; pp. 192. 
London. Griffith, Farran, Okeden & 
Walsh. 


Phonographic shorthand is one of the 
arts that has contributed to the develop- 
ment of modern civilization, and the man 
who by his invention of that form or system 
of it tbat for many years has found a most 
extensive use in Europe and America is 
properly offered to public consideration as 
one of the world’s worthies. The author of 
the biography, Mr. Reed, is himself one of 
the most distinguished practical exponents 
of the Pitman system and very suitably fig- 
ures on the title page. A sketch of Mr. 
Pitman’s life is necessarily a history of the 
development of shorthand writing on pho- 
netic principles, and the volume is therefore 
very interesting to a large class of persons 
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in this country, both those whose vocation 
is that of shorthand writer and those who 
are related to the movement for an improved 
English orthography. An admirable pho- 
totype portrait of Mr. Pitman forms the 
frontispiece. 


Reapy Rererenok Manvat of the Statute 
Laws of the States and Territories in the 
United States and the Provinces of Can- 
ada. Compied by E. E. Knott. 8vo; pp. 
391. 


This compact volume compares well with 
those of a similar character that have 
claimed our attention heretofore. Without 
assuming the character of a “‘ form-book,” 
itis a synopsis of what stands upon the 
statute books in relation to the affairs of 
every-day life, especially commercial busi- 
ness and citizen rights. The eight chapters 
into which the contents are divided embrace 
such topics as the following: Collection 
Laws, Assignments and Attachments, Ex- 
emptions, Commercial Paper, Commercial 
Travelers’ Licenses, Neutrality Laws, Postal 
Laws, Copyright Rules, Patent Laws, Co- 
partnership, Landlord and Tenant, Marriage 
Laws, Married Women’s Rights, Laws of 
Divorce, Life Insurance Beneficiaries, Wills, 
Responsibilities of Common Carriers, Inn- 
keepers’ Laws and Rights of Guests, United 
States Government, etc., etc. 


Tue Broerarny or Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D. 
By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo; pp. 398. 
Cloth, Price, $1.50. Published by Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. 


A man who for over thirty-five years was 
devoted to the promulgation by voice and 
pen of advanced and reformatory practices 
in medicine, hygiene, education and social 
life, and whose work has produced a pro- 
found impression in the departments named, 
deserves the attention of a faithful biogra- 
pher. Dr. Dio Lewis started in the begin- 
ning with a definite motive and throughout 
his life it was the inspiration of his activity. 
To do some good to his fellow-men fitly for- 
mulates that motive. That he was success- 
ful a thousand voices are ready to testify. 
From Boston to San Francisco the evidences 
lie along the way in lives elevated, made 
better, directed to useful objects, in abuses 
corrected, in organizations of men and 


women, that sprang into existence at his 
touch for mutual and town improvement. 
The story of such a life is necessarily inter- 
esting when faithfully told, as it is in this 
case, by one who knew the man and honored 
his work. Dio Lewis was a conspicuous 
figure inthe memorable Woman’s Crusade 
against the liquor traffic in 1874, and several 
chapters are occupied with recitals of his 
active co-operation with the movement in 
Ohio, and in other States. Dr. Lewis was 
an advanced thinker with respect to the so- 
cial and domestic relations of men and 
women, and especially urged freedom of 
action and independence for woman in all 
spheres of life, considering her rights every- 
where equal to those of men. The author 
of the biography introduces here and there 
incidents, conversations and quotations from 
Dr. Lewis’s books that are both interesting 
in themselves, and showing peculiar char- 
acteristics of the man to whom they relate. 
Altogether, the volume is a bright remem- 
brance of a man who was one of the few 
that are met with occasionally, whose spark- 
ling talk and magnetic presence enliven and 
instruct us, and lead us to think and do bet- 
ter things. 


StcpENts’ SHORTHAND Dictation MAaNvaALt. 
For the use of Students in Shorthand, Col- 
leges, Business Offices and in Home Study. 
By Charles Eugene McKee, author of 
‘*The New Rapid Shorthand,” ete. 12 
mo; pp. 273. McKee Publishing House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


To possess a knowledge of the technique 
of shorthand is well, but very far from be- 
ing all that is essential to success as a prac- 
tical stenographer. We have met a great 
many young men and young women who 
thought that because they had gone through 
somebody’s “Manual” and acquired a cer- 
tain facility in putting down commonplace 
sentences and phrases that they were fitted 
to take a place with a liberal salary annexed, 
whereas, on inquiry it turned out that they 
had little or no knowledge of the common 
methods of a business office and were not 
well up in the essentials of English compo- 
sition. A little practical experience takes 
the conceit out of such stenographers, and 
teaches them, more or less to their sorrow, 
that the better equipment one has for the 
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work attempted, be it law, business, news- 
paper reporting or literature, the better the 
success. Mr. McKee has done much in 
this new book toward helping the student 
to gain the facility and knowledge desira- 
ble, by furnishing him with a series of les- 
sons for dictation practice that cover, toa 
good extent, the subjects to which, in a 
paid capacity, he will be likely to be en- 
gaged. The book is adapted to school and 
class uses, and has features that make it ser- 
viceable and interesting, aside from the 
character of a lesson book. 


Nav, the Coat Miner's Boy; or, One Step at 
a Time. By Rev. T. L. Bailey, author 
of ‘* Dr.Walsten’s Way, ete.” 16mo, pp., 
457. Published by National Temperance 
Society, New York. 

A thick volume this, and one in which the 
plot interest is well sustained. The boys who 
welcome a story that covers many pages 
will be pleased with the doings of ‘* Nat,” 
that are told inthe homely language and 
with the setting that consistency requires in 
describing a class of people whose destiny, 
according to the ideas of those who formu- 
late the principles governing modern civili- 
zation, is hard, manual toil. Many of the in- 
cidents, especially that of the Christmas 
celebration, are told in the manner of one 
who has ‘‘ been thére.” The pictures of 
mining life are interesting, while the motive 
of the story seems to be the limning of a plan 
of mutual relationship between capitalists 
and workingmen that promotes the wel- 
fare of both. The underlying spirit of the 
whole is Christian charity. Thetemperance 
lesson in it is the advantage of running s 
mine without liquor, and the difference be- 
tween a savings bank and a saloon. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Buiietin of the Agricultural Experiment 

Station, Entomological Division, Cornell 

University, College of Agriculture. 

This bulletin, No. XXIII is devoted to 
the consideration of insects injurious to 
fruits. Illustrated. 

Prerer Henpverson, Gardener, Author, Mer 
chant. A Memoir. By Alfred Henderson. 


This sketch bas an ample reason for its 
appearance. Mr. Henderson was a pioneer 


in this branch of activity, developing toa 
status of importance the arts of horticulture 
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such as had been unknown previously in 
this country. 


Report of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of New York County, 1887- 
1890. 


Coutains a review of the organization of 
this useful society and its efforts to bring 
about some improvement in the relations of 
New York City to the liquor evil. These 
women have on hand a most difficult. under- 
taking, as they realize, but they feel encour- 
aged by their growth and interest that is 
awakening in behalf of their work. 


A DeLsarTeEan Scrap Book. Compiled by 
Frederic ‘Sanborn, and published by the 
United States Book Co., New York. 


A very interesting series of essays and 
talks on health, beauty, house decoration, 
dress, ete., by several writers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund Russell, the well known ex- 
ponents of Delsarte, contribute some of the 
most interesting chapters, and give to the 
volume its special characteristics. 250 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


ANNUAL Report of the Hospital of the New 
York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women. 


By this report it appears that 190 persons 
have been treated in the hospital during 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1890, and in the 
associated Dispensary 1,695 received atten- 
tion. 


Fourtn ANNvuAL Report of the Laura 
Franklin Free Hospital for Children. 


A recent foundation, but doing the right 
work of charity and to the full extent of its 
capability. The cost of its maintenance is 
surprisingly small, so that its patrons must 
think that their contributions have gone in 
the right direction. The hospital is in the 
charge of the Episcopal Sisters of St. Mary, 
and located at 17 and 19 East 111th street, 
New York City. 


Tue TEACHING AND History of Mathematics 
in the United States, by Florian Cajori, 
M. 8., in Circular of Information No. 3, 
1890, issued by the Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 


The scope of this voluminous work in- 
cludes the schools of colonial times, and 
therefore ‘the old method of instructing the 
young idea in mathematics, as well as the 
later. Teachers in this special line will find 
the book of vast interest. Mr. Cajori has 
bestowed a great amount of labor upon its 
preparation, and his views on the compara- 
tive merits of leading authors of text-books 
appear peculiarly free from bias. 




















HONEST SOAP. 


The re of Half-a-Century. 


Att tte tenn tnd nnd TTT TT Tree 


Pears’ soap 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE oF SUPERIORITY 




















Frm Dr. REDW OOD, Ph.D., F.C.8., F.C, 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. 


EING authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 

and all times and of any dealers samples of their 

Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same 

quality as is supplied to the general public), and to submit 

same to the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to 
guarantee its invariable purity. 

My analytical and practical experience of Prars’ Soap 

now extends over a lengthened period—NEARLY FIFTY 
YEARS—during which time— 


fas’ / have never come across another 


Toilet Soap which so closely realises 
my ideal of perfection. 


its purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin— 


even that of a New Born Babe.” 
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(Portraits From Lirg tn “Heaps AnD Facas.”) 
No. 1. James Parton. No.2 A. M. Rice. No. 3. Wm. M. Evarts. 
No.4. General Wisewell. No. 5. Emperor Paul of Russia. No.6. George Eliot. 
No.7. King Frederick the Strong. No. 8 Prof. George Bush. 


WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO KNOW 


what these Faces indicate? You can easily learn to read Character as you would a book, and 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you mors than anything you have ever read, and enable you to understand all the differences 
in people at a glance by the “Siens or CHaractTer,” send for a copy of : 


“HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. Netson Sizer, the Examiner in the Phreno- 
logical Office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. 8. Drayton, M. D., Editor of the PHRENoLOGICAL ~ 
Journat. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years almost 
exclusively to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his professional 





work. 
This is a most delightful study, and every one should know How to Read Character, and in this way 














be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowledge will enable employers © 


to choose wisely, and will enable employees to meet the requirements of peculiar people whom they may be 
required to please. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 25,000 copies having been 
sold the first year. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits, Send for it and study the people 
you see and your own character. If you are not satisfied after examining it, you may return it, and money 
will be returned to you. 

Will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, er $1 in cloth bindinz- 
Agents wanted. Address 


FOWLER & WELIS CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York 








